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CHAPTER XXVIII, 


THE THIEF. 


VioteT OLIVER was harassed that night as she had never before 
been harassed at any moment of her easy life. She fled to her 
room. She stood in front of her mirror gazing helplessly at the 
reflection of her troubled face. 

‘What shall I do ?’ she cried piteously. ‘ What shall I do?’ 

And it was not until some minutes had passed that she gave o 
thought to whether her window this night was bolted or not. 

She moved quickly across the room and drew the curtains 
apart. This time the bolt was shot. But she did not turn bac¥ 
to her room. She let the curtains fall behind her and leaned her 
forehead against the glass. There was a moon to-night, and the 
quiet garden stretched in front of her a place of black shadows and 
white light. Whether a thief lurked in those shadows and watched 
from them she did not now consider. The rattle of a rifle from a 
sentry near at hand gave her confidence ; and all her trouble lay 
in the house behind her. 

She opened her window and stepped out. ‘I tried to speak, but 
he would not listen. Oh, why did I ever come here ?’ she cried. 
‘It would have been so easy not to have come.’ 

But even while she cried out her regrets, they were not all the 
truth. There was still alive within her the longing to follow the 
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difficult way—the way of fire and stones, as it would be for her— 
if only she could! She had made a beginning that night. Yes, 
she had made a beginning though nothing had come of it. That 
was not her fault, she assured herself. But could she keep it up ? 
She turned and twisted ; she was caught in a trap. Passion had 
trapped her unawares. 

She went back to the room and bolted the window. Then again 
she stood in front of her mirror and gazed at herself in thought. 

Suddenly her face changed. She looked up; an idea took 
shape in her mind. ‘Theft,’ Ralston had said. Thus had he 
explained the unbolted window. She must lock up what jewels 
she had. She must be sure to do that. Violet Oliver looked 
towards the window and shivered. It was very silent in the room. 
Fear seized hold of her. It was a big room, and furtively she 
peered into the corners lest already hidden behind some curtain 
the thief shou!d be there. 

But always her eyes returned to the window. If she only 
dared! She ran to her trunks. From one of them she took out 
from its deep hiding-place a small jewel-case. She left it on her 
dressing-table. She did not open it. Then she looked about 
her again. It would be the easy way—if only she dared! It 
would be an easier way than trying again to tell her lover what 
she would have told him to-night, had he only been willing to 
listen. 

She stood and listened, with parted lips. It seemed to her 
that even in this lighted room people, unseen people, breathed 
about her. Then, with a little sob in her throat, she ran to the 
window and shot back the bolt. She undressed hurriedly, placed 
a candle by her bedside and turned out the electric lights. As 
soon as she was in bed she blew out the candle. She lay in the 
darkness, shivering with fear, regretting what she had done. Every 
now and then a board cracked in the corridor outside the room, 
as though beneath a stcalthy footstep. And once inside the room 
the door of a wardrobe sprang open. She would have cried out, 
but terror paralysed her throat; and the next moment she heard 
the tread of the sentry outside her window. The sound reassured 
her. There was safety in the heavy regularity of the steps. It 
was a soldier who was passing, a drilled, trustworthy soldier. 
‘Trustworthy ’ was the word which the Commissioner had used. 
And lulled by his presence in the garden Violet Oliver fell asleep. 
But she waked before dawn. The room was still in darkness. 
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The moon had sunk. Not a ray of light penetrated from behind 
the curtains. She lay for a little while in bed, listening, wondering 
whether that window had been opened. A queer longing came upon 
her—a longing to thrust back the curtains, so that—if anything 
happened—she might see. That would be better than lying here 
in the dark, knowing nothing, seeing nothing, fearing everything. 
If she pulled back the curtains, there would be a panel of dim 
light visible, however dark the night. 

The longing became a necessity. She could not lie there. She 
sprang out of bed, and hurried across towards the window. She 
had not stopped to light her candle and she held her hands out- 
stretched in front of her. Suddenly, as she was half-way across 
the room, her hands touched something soft. 

She drew them back with a gasp of fright and stood stone-still, 
stone-cold. She had touched a human face. Already the thief 
was in the room. She stood without a cry, without a movement, 
while her heart leaped and fluttered within her bosom. 

A loud scratch sounded sharply in the room. A match spurted 
inte flame, and above the match there sprang into view, framed 
in the blackness of the room, a wild and menacing dark face. The 
eyes glittered at her, and suddenly a hand was raised as if to strike. 
And at the gesture Violet Oliver found her voice. 

She screamed, a loud shrill scream of terror, and even as she 
screamed, in the very midst of her terror, she saw that the hand 
was lowered, and that the threatening face smiled. Then the match 
was extinguished and darkness cloaked her and cloaked the thief 
again. She heard a quick stealthy movement, and once more her 
scream rang out. It seemed to her ages before any answer came, 
before she heard the sound of hurrying footsteps in the corridors. 
There was a loud rapping upon her door. She heard Ralston’s 
voice. 

‘What is it? Open! Open!’ and then in the garden the 
report of a rifle rang loud. 

She turned up the lights, flung a dressing-gown about her 
shoulders and opened the door. Ralston was in the passage, 
behind him she saw lights strangely wavering and other faces. 
These too wavered strangely. From very far away, she heard 
Ralston’s voice once more. 

‘What is it? What is it?’ 

And then she fell forward against him and sank in a swoon 
upon the floor. 
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Ralston lifted her on to her bed and summoned her maid. He 
went out of the house and made inquiries of the guard. The sentry’s 
story was explicit and not to be shaken by any cross-examination, 
He had patrolled that side of the house in which Mrs. Oliver’s room 
lay, allnight. He had seen nothing. At one o’clock in the morning 
the moon sank and the night became very dark. It was about 
three when a few minutes after passing beneath the verandah, and 
just as he had turned the corner of the house, he heard a shrill 
scream from Mrs. Oliver’s room. He ran back at once, and as he 
ran he heard a second scream. He saw no one, but he heard a 
rustling and cracking in the bushes as though a fugitive plunged 
through. He fired in the direction of the noise and then ran 
with all speed to the spot. He found no one, but the bushes were 
broken. 

Ralston went back into the house and knocked at Mrs. Oliver’s 
door. The maid opened it. 

‘How is Mrs. Oliver?’ he asked, and he heard Violet herself 
reply faintly from the room : 

‘I am better, thank you. I was a little frightened, that’s all.’ 

‘No wonder,’ said Ralston, and he spoke again to the maid. 
‘Has anything gone? Has anything been stolen? There was a 
jewel-case upon the dressing-table. I saw it.’ 

The maid looked at him curiously, before she answered. 
‘ Nothing has been touched.’ 

Then, with a glance towards the bed, the maid stooped quickly 
to a trunk which stood against the wall close by the door and then 
slipped out of the room, closing the door behind her. The corridors 
were now lighted up, as though it were still evening and the house- 
hold had not yet gone to bed. Ralston saw that the maid held a 
bundle in her hands. 

‘I do not think,’ she said in a whisper, ‘that the thief came 
to steal any thing.’ She laid some emphasis upon the word. 

Ralston took the bundle from her hands and stared at it. 

‘Good God!’ he muttered. He was astonished and more than 
astonished. There was something of horror in his low exclama- 
tion. He looked at the maid. She was a woman of forty. She 
had the look of a capable woman. She was certainly quite self- 
possessed. 

‘Does your mistress know of this ?’ he asked. 
The maid shook her head. 
‘No, sir. I saw it upon the floor before she came to. I hid it 
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between the trunk and the wall.’ She spoke with an ear to the 
door of the room in which Violet lay, and in a low voice. 

‘Good!’ said Ralston. ‘ You had better tell her nothing of it 
for the present. It would only frighten her’; as he ended he heard 
Violet Oliver call out : 

‘Adela! Adela!’ 

‘Mrs. Oliver wants me,’ said the maid, as she slipped back into 
the bedroom. 

Ralston walked slowly back down the corridor into the great 
hall. He was carrying the bundle in his hands and his face was 
very grave. He saw Dick Linforth in the hall, and before he spoke 
he looked upwards to the gallery which ran round it. Even when 
he had assured himself that there was no one listening, he spoke 
in a low voice. 

‘Do you see this, Linforth 2’ 

He held out the bundle. There was a thick cloth, a sort of pad 
of cotton, and some thin strong cords. 

‘These were found in Mrs. Oliver’s room.’ 

He laid the things upon the table and Linforth turned them 
over, startled as Ralston had been. 

‘I don’t understand,’ he said. 

‘They were left behind,’ said Ralston. 

‘ By the thief ?’ 

‘Tf he was a thief’ ; and again Linforth said : 

‘I don’t understand.’ 

But there was now more of anger, more of horror in his voice, 
than surprise ; and as he spoke he took up the pad of cotton wool. 

‘You do understand,’ said Ralston, quietly. 

Linforth’s fingers worked. That pad of cotton seemed to him 
more sinister than even the cords. 

‘For her!’ he cried, in a quiet but dangerous voice. ‘For 
Violet,’ and at that moment neither noticed his utterance of her 
Christian name. ‘Let me only find the man who entered her 
room.” 

Ralston looked steadily at Linforth. 

‘Have you any suspicion as to who the man is ?’ he asked. 

There was a momentary silence in that quiet hall. Both men 
stood looking at each other. 

‘It can’t be,’ said Linforth, at length. But he spoke rather 
to himself than to Ralston. ‘It can’t be.’ 

Ralston did not press the question. 
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‘It’s the insolence of the attempt which angers me,’ he said. 
“We must wait until Mrs. Oliver can tell us what happened, what 
she saw. Meanwhile, she knows nothing of those things. There 
is no need that she should know.’ 

He left Linforth standing in the hall and went up the stairs, 
When he reached the gallery, he leaned over quietly and looked 
down. 

Linforth was still standing by the table, fingering the cotton-pad. 

Ralston heard him say again in a voice which was doubtiul now 
rather than incredulous. 

‘It can’t be he! He would not dare!’ 

But no name was uttered. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


MRS. OLIVER RIDES THROUGH PESHAWUR. 


VioteT Oxiver told her story later during that day. But there 
was a certain hesitation in her manner which puzzled Ralston at 
all events amongst her audience. 

‘When you went to your room,’ he asked, ‘did you find the 
window again unbolted ?’ 

‘No,’ she replied. ‘It was really my fault last night. I felt 
the heat oppressive. I opened the window myself and went out 
on to the verandah. When I came back I think that I did not 
bolt it.’ 

‘ You forgot ?’ asked Ralston in surprise. 

But this was not the only surprising element in the story. 

‘When you touched the man, he did not close with you, he 
made no effort to silence you,’ Ralston said. ‘That is strange 
enough. But that he should strike a match, that he should let you 
see his face quite clearly—that’s what I don’t understand. It looks, 
Mrs. Oliver, as if he almost wanted you to recognise him.” 

Ralston turned in his chair sharply towards her. ‘Did you 
recognise him ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes,’ Violet Oliver replied. ‘ At least I think I did. I think 
that I had seen him before.’ 

Here at all events it was clear that she was concealing nothing. 
She was obviously as puzzled as Ralston was himself. 

‘ Where had you seen him ? ’ he asked, and the answer increased 
his astonishment. 
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‘In Calcutta,’ she answered. ‘It was the same man or one 
very like him. I saw him on three successive evenings in the 
Maidan when I was driving there.’ 

‘In Calcutta ¢’ cried Ralston. ‘Some months ago, then ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘How did you come to notice him in the Maidan?’ Mrs. 
Oliver shivered slightly as she answered : 

‘He seemed to be watching me. I thought so at the time. 
It made me uncomfortable. Nowlamsure. He was watching me,’ 
and she suddenly came forward a step. 

‘TI should like to go away to-day if you and your sister won’t 
mind,’ she pleaded. 

Ralston’s forehead clouded. 

‘Of course, I quite understand,’ he said, ‘and if you wish to 
go we can’t prevent you. But you leave us rather helpless, don’t 
you *—as you alone can identify the man. Besides, you leave 
yourself too in danger.’ 

‘But I shall go far away,’ she urged. ‘ As it is I am going back 
to England in a month.’ 

‘Yes,’ Ralston objected. ‘But you have not yet started, and 
if the man followed you from Calcutta to Peshawur, he may follow 
you from Peshawur to Bombay.’ 

Mrs. Oliver drew back with a start of terror and Ralston instantly 
took back his words. 

“Of course, we will take care of you on your way south. 
You may rely on that,’ he said with a smile. ‘ But if you could 
bring yourself to stay here for a day or two I should be much 
obliged. You see, it is impossible to fix the man’s identity from 
a description, and it is really important that he should be 
caught.’ 

“Yes, I understand,’ said Violet Oliver, and she reluctantly 
consented to stay. 

‘Thank you,’ said Ralston, and he looked at her with a smile. 
‘There is one more thing which I should like you to do. I should 
like you to ride out with me this afternoon through Peshawur. The 
story of last night will already be known in the bazaars. Of that 
you may be very sure. And it would be a good thing if you were 
seen to ride through the city quite unconcerned.’ 

Violet Oliver drew back from the ordeal which Ralston so 
calmly proposed to her. 

‘I shall be with you,’ he said. ‘ There will be no danger—or at 
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all events no danger that Englishwomen are unprepared to face 
in this country.’ 

The appeal to her courage served Ralston’s turn. Violet raised 
her head with a little jerk of pride. 

‘ Certainly I will ride with you this afternoon through Peshawur,’ 
she said ; and she went out of the room and left Ralston alone. 

He sat at his desk trying to puzzle out the enigma of the night. 
The more he thought upon it, the further he seemed from any 
solution. There was the perplexing behaviour of Mrs. Oliver 
herself. She had been troubled, greatly troubled, to find her 
window unbolted on two successive nights after she had taken care 
to bolt it. Yet on the third night she actually unbolts it herself 
and leaving it unbolted puts out her light and goes to bed. It 
seemed incredible that she should so utterly have forgotten her 
fears. But still more bewildering even than her forgetfulness 
was the conduct of the intruder. 

Upon that point he took Linforth into his counsels. 

‘I can’t make head or tail of it,’ he cried. ‘ Here the fellow 
is in the dark room with his cords and the thick cloth and the pad. 
Mrs. Oliver touches him. He knows that his presence is revealed 
to her. She is within reach. And she stands paralysed by fear, 
unable to cry out. Yet he does nothing, except light a match 
and give her a chance to recognise his face. He does not seize her, 
he does not stifle her voice, as he could have done—yes, as he could 
have done, before she could have uttered a cry. He strikes a 
match and shows her his face.’ 

‘So that he might see hers,’ said Linforth. ‘Have you any clue 
to the man ?’ 

‘None,’ said Ralston. 

He rode out with Mrs. Oliver that afternoon down from his 
house to the Gate of the City. Two men of his levies rode at a 
distance of twenty paces behind them. But these were his invariable 
escort. He took no unusual precautions. There were no extra 
police in the streets. He went out with his guest at his side for 
an afternoon ride as if nothing whatever had occurred. Mrs. 
Oliver played her part well. She rode with her head erect and her 

eyes glancing boldly over the crowded streets. Curious glances 
were directed at her, but she met them without agitation. Ralston 
observed her with a growing admiration. 

‘Thank you,’ he said warmly. ‘I know this can hardly be a 
pleasant experience for you. But it is good for these people here 
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to know that nothing they can do will make any difference—no not 
enough to alter the routine of our lives. Let us go forward.’ 

They turned to the left at the head of the main thoroughfare, 
and passed at a walk, now through the open spaces where the 
booths were erected, now through winding narrow streets between 
high houses. Violet Oliver, though she held her head high and her 
eyes were steady, rode with a fluttering heart. In front of them, 
about them, and behind them the crowd of people thronged, tribes- 
men from the hills, Mohammedans and Hindus of the city ; from 
the upper windows the lawyers and merchants looked down upon 
them ; and all of them Violet held in horror. 

The occurrence of last night had inflicted upon her a heavier 
shock than either Ralston imagined or she herself had been aware 
until she had ridden into the town. The dark wild face suddenly 
springing into view above the lighted match was as vivid and 
terrible to her still, as a nightmare to a child. She was afraid 
that at any moment she might see that face again in the throng 
of faces. Her heart sickened with dread at the thought, and even 
though she should not see him at every step she looked upon twenty 
of his like—kinsmen perhaps, brothers in blood and race. She 
shrank from them in repulsion and she shrank from them in fear. 
Every nerve of her body seemed to cry out against the folly of this 
ride. 

‘What were they two and the two levies behind them against 
the throng? Four at the most against thousands at the least.’ 

She touched Ralston timidly on the arm. 

‘Might we go home now ?’ she asked in a voice which trembled ; 
and he looked suddenly and anxiously into her face. 

‘Certainly,’ he said, and he wheeled his horse round, keeping 
close to her as she wheeled hers. 

“It is all right,’ he said, and his voice took on an unusual friend- 
liness. ‘We have not far to go. It was brave of you to have 
come, and I am very grateful. We ask much of the Englishwomen 
in India, and because they never fail us, we are apt to ask too 
much. I asked too much of you.’ Violet responded to the flick 
at her national pride. She drew herself up and straightened her 
back. 

‘No,’ she said, and she actually counterfeited a smile. ‘No. 
It’s all right.’ 

‘I asked more than I had a right to ask,’ he continued remorse- 
fully. ‘Iam sorry. I have lived too much amongst men. That’s 
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my trouble. One becomes inconsiderate to women. It’s ignorance, 
not want of good-will. Look!’ To distract her thoughts he 
began to point her out houses and people which were of interest. 

‘Do you see that sign there, “ Bahadur Gobind, Barrister-at- 
Law, Cambridge B.A.,” on the first floor over the cookshop ? 
Yes, he is the genuine article. He went to Cambridge and took 
his degree and here he is back again. Take him for all in all, he is 
the most seditious man in the city. Meanly seditious. It only 
runs to writing letters over a pseudonym in the native papers. 
Now look up. Do you see that very respectable white-bearded 
gentleman on the balcony of his house ? Well, his daughter-in-law 
disappeared one day when her husband was away from home— 
disappeared altogether. It had been a great grief to the old 
gentleman that she had borne no son to inherit the family 
fortune. So naturally people began to talk. She was found subse- 
quently under the floor of the house, and it cost that respectable 
old gentleman twenty thousand rupees to get himself acquitted.’ 

Ralston pulled himself up with a jerk, realising that this was not 
the most appropriate story which he could have told to a lady 
with the overstrained nerves of Mrs. Oliver. 

He turned to her with a fresh apology upon his lips. But the 
apology was never spoken. 

‘ What’s the matter, Mrs. Oliver ?’ he asked. 

She had not heard the story of the respectable old gentleman. 
That was clear. They were riding through an open oblong space 
of ground dotted with trees. There were shops down the middle, 
two rows backing upon a stream, and shops again at the sides. 
Mrs. Oliver was gazing with a concentrated look across the space 
and the people who crowded it towards an opening of an alley 
between two houses. But fixed though her gaze was, there was no 
longer any fear in her eyes. Rather they expressed a keen interest, 
a strong curiosity. 

Ralston’s eyes followed the direction of her gaze. At the 
corner of the alley there was a shop wherein a man sat rounding a 
stick of wood with a primitive lathe. He made the lathe revolve 
by working a stringed bow with his right hand, while his left hand 
worked the chisel and his right foot directed it. His limbs were 
making three different motions with an absence of effort which 
needed much practice, and fora moment Ralston wondered whether 
it was the ingenuity of the workman which had attracted her. 
But in a moment he saw that he was wrong. 
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There were two men standing in the mouth of the alley, both 
dressed in white from head to foot. One stood a little behind with 
the hood of his cloak drawn forward over his head, so that it was 
impossible to discern his face. The other stood forward, a tall 
slim man with the elegance and the grace of youth. It was at this 
man Violet Oliver was looking. 

Ralston looked again at her, and as he looked the colour rose 
into her cheeks ; there came a look of sympathy, perhaps of pity, 
into her eyes. Almost her lips began to smile. Ralston turned his 
head again towards the alley, and he started in his saddle. The 
young man had raised his head. He was gazing fixedly towards 
them. His features were revealed and Ralston knew them well. 

He turned quickly to Mrs. Oliver. 

‘You know that man ?’ 

The colour deepened upon her face. 

‘It is the Prince of Chiltistan.’ 

‘But you know him ?’ Ralston insisted. 

‘I have met him in London,’ said Violet Oliver. 

So Shere Ali was in Peshawur, when he shculd have been in 
Chiltistan! ‘ Why ?’ 

Ralston put the question to himself and looked to his companion 
forthe answer. The colour upon her face, the interest, the sympathy 
of her eyes gave him the answer. This was the woman, then, whose 
image stood before Shere Ali’s memories and hindered him from 
marrying one of his own race! Just with that sympathy and 
that keen interest does a woman look upon the man who loves 
her and whose love she does not return. Moreover there was 
Linforth’s hesitation. Linforth had admitted there was an English- 
woman for whom Shere Ali cared, had admitted it reluctantly, 
had extenuated her thoughtlessness, had pleaded for her. Oh, 
without a doubt Mrs. Oliver was the woman ! 

There flashed before Ralston’s eyes the picture of Linforth 
standing in the hall, turning over the cords and the cotton pad 
and the thick cloth. Ralston looked down again upon him from 
the gallery and heard his voice, saying in a whisper : 

“It can’t be he! It can’t be he!’ 

What would Linforth say when he knew that Shere Ali was 
lurking in Peshawur ? 

Ralston was still gazing at Shere Ali when the man behind the 
Prince made a movement. He flung back the hood from his face, 
and disclosing his features looked boldly towards the riders. 
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A cry rang out at Ralston’s side, a woman’s cry. He turned 
in his saddle and saw Violet Oliver. The colour had suddenly 
fled from her cheeks. They were blanched. The sympathy had 
gone from her eyes, and in its place, stark terror looked out from 
them. She swayed in her saddle. 

‘Do you see that man?’ she cried, pointing with her hand. 
‘The man behind the Prince. The man who has thrown back his 
cloak.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I see him,’ answered Ralston impatiently. 

‘It was he who crept into my room last night.’ 

“You are sure ?’ 

‘Could I forget ? Could I forget?’ she cried; and at that 
moment, the man touched Shere Ali on the sleeve, and they both 
fled out of sight into the alley. 

There was no doubt left in Ralston’s mind. It was Shere Ali 
who had planned the abduction of Mrs. Oliver. It was his com- 
panion who had failed to carry it out. Ralston turned to the 
levies behind him. 

‘Quick! Into that alley! Fetch me those two men who were 
standing there !’ 

The two levies pressed their horses through the crowd, but the 
alley was empty when they came to it. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE NEEDED IMPLEMENT. 


Ratston rode home with an uncomfortable recollection of the 
little dinner-party in Calcutta at which Hatch had told his story 
of the Englishwoman in Mecca. Had that story fired Shere Ali? 
The time for questions had passed ; but none the less this particular 
one would force itself into the front of his mind. 

‘I would have done better never to have meddled,’ he said to 
himself remorsefully—even while he gave his orders for the appre- 
hension of Shere Ali and his companion. For he did not allow his 
remorse to hamper his action; he set a strong guard at the gates 
of the city, and gave orders that within the gates the city should 
be methodically searched quarter by quarter. 

‘I want them both laid by the heels,’ he said ; ‘ but, above all, 
the Prince. Let there be no mistake. I want Shere Ali lodged in 
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the gaol here before nightfall ;’ and Linforth’s voice broke in 
rapidly upon his words. 

‘Can I do anything to help? What can I do?’ 

Ralston looked sharply up from his desk. There had been a 
noticeable eagerness, a noticeable anger in Linforth’s voice. 

‘You ?’ said Ralston quietly. ‘ You want to help? You were 
Shere Ali’s friend.’ 

Ralston smiled as he spoke, but there was no hint of irony in 
either words or smile. It was asmile rather of tolerance, and almost 
of regret—the smile of a man who was well accustomed to seeing 
the flowers and decorative things of life wither over quickly, and yet 
was still alert and not indifferent to the change. His work for the 
moment was done. He leaned back thoughtfully in his chair. 
He no longer looked at Linforth. His one quick glance had shown 
him enough. 

‘So it’s all over, eh?” he said, as he played with his paper- 
knife. ‘Summer mornings on the Cherwell. Travels in the 
Dauphiné. The Meige and the Aiguilles D’Arves. Oh, I know.’ 
Linforth moved as he stood at the side of Ralston’s desk, but the 
set look upon his face did not change. And Ralston went on. 
There came a kind of gentle mockery into his voice. ‘The ambitions, 
the plans—gone, and not even a regret for them left, eh? Tempi 
passati ! Pretty sad, too, when you come to think of it.’ 

But Linforth made no answer to Ralston’s probings. Violet 
Oliver’s instinct had taught her the truth, which Ralston was now 
learning. Linforth could be very hard. There was nothing left 
of the friendship which through many years had played so large a 
part in his life. A woman had intervened, and Linforth had shut 
the door upon it, had sealed his mind against its memories, and his 
heart against its claims. The evening at La Grave in the Dauphiné 
had borne its fruit. Linforth stood there white with anger against 
Shere Ali, hot to join in the chase. Ralston understood that if 
ever he should need a man to hunt down that quarry through peril 
and privations, here at his hand was the man on whom he could 
rely. 

Linforth’s eager voice broke in again. 

‘What can I do to help ?’ 

Ralston looked up once more. 

‘Nothing—for the moment. If Shere Ali is captured in 
Peshawur—nothing at all.’ “ . ; 

‘But if he escapes” ' , 
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Ralston shrugged his shoulders. Then he filled his pipe and 
lit it. 

‘If he escapes—why, then your turn may come. I make no 
promises,” he added quickly, as Linforth, by a movement, betrayed 
his satisfaction. ‘It is not, indeed, in my power to promise. But 
there may come work for you—difficult work, dangerous work, 
prolonged work. For this outrage can’t go unpunished. In any 
case,’ he ended with a smile, ‘ the Road goes on.’ 

He turned again to his office-table, and Linforth went out of 
the room. 

The task which Ralston had in view for Linforth came by a 
long step nearer that night. For all night the search went on 
throughout the city, and the searchers were still empty-handed in 
the morning. Ahmed Ismail had laid his plans too cunningly, 
Shere Ali was to be compromised, not captured. There was to be 
a price upon his head, but the head was not to fall. And while 
the search went on from quarter to quarter of Peshawur, the Prince 
and his attendant were already out in the darkness upon the hills. 

Ralston telegraphed to the station in the Malakand Pass, to the 
fort at Jamrud, even to Landi Khotal, at the far end of the Khyber 
Pass, but Shere Ali had not travelled along any one of the roads 
those forts commanded. 

‘TI had little hope indeed that he would,’ said Ralston with a 
shrug of the shoulders. ‘He has given us the slip. We shall 
not catch up with him now.’ 

He was standing with Linforth at the mouth of the well which 
irrigated his garden. The water was drawn up after the Persian 
plan. A wooden vertical wheel wound up the bucket, and this 
wheel was made to revolve by a horizontal wheel with the spokes 
projecting beyond the rim and fitting into similar spokes upon the 
vertical wheel. A bullock, with a bandage over its eyes, was 
harnessed to the horizontal wheel, and paced slowly round and 
round, turning ; while a boy sat on the bullock’s back and beat it 
with a stick. Both men stood and listened to the groaning and 
creaking of the wheels for a few moments, and then Linforth said: 

‘So, after all, you mean to let him go?’ 

“No, indeed,’ answered Ralston. ‘Only now we shall have to 
fetch him out of Chiltistan.’ 

* Will they give him up ?’ 

Ralston shook his head. 

‘No.’ He turned to Linforth with a smile. ‘I once heard 
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the Political Officer described as the man who stands between the 
soldier and his medal. Well, I have tried to stand just in that 

+ as far as Chiltistan is concerned. But I have not succeeded. 
The soldier will get his medal in Chiltistan this year. I have had 
telegrams this morning from Lahore. A punitive force has been 
gathered at Nowshera. The preparations have been going on 
quietly for a few weeks. It will start in a few days. I shall go 
with it as Political Officer.’ 

‘You will take me ?’ Linforth asked eagerly. 

‘Yes,’ Ralston answered. ‘I mean to take you. I told you 
yesterday there might be service for you.’ 

‘Tn Chiltistan ?’ 

‘Or beyond,’ replied Ralston. ‘Shere Ali may give us the 
slip again.’ 

He was thinking of the arid rocky borders of Turkestan, where 
flight would be easy and capture most difficult. It was to that 
work that Ralston, looking far ahead, had in his mind dedicated 
young Linforth, knowing well that he would count its difficulties 
light in the ardour of his pursuit. Anger would spur him, and the 
Road should be held out as his reward. He listened again to the 
groaning of the water-wheel, and watched the hooded bullock 
circle round and round with patient unvarying pace, and the little 
boy on its back making no difference whatever with a long stick. 

‘Look!’ he said. ‘ There’s an emblem of the Indian administrae 
tion. The wheels creak and groan, the bullock goes on round and 
round with a bandage over its eyes, and the little boy on its back 
cuts a fine important figure and looks as if he were doing ever so 
much, and somehow the water comes up—that’s the great thing, 
the water is fetched up somehow and the land watered. When I 
am inclined to be despondent, I come and look at my water-wheel.’ 
He turned away and walked back to the house with his hands 
folded behind his back and his head bent forward. 

‘You are despondent now?’ Linforth asked. 

‘Yes,’ replied Ralston, with a rare and sudden outburst of 
confession. ‘You, perhaps, will hardly understand. You are 
young. You have a career to make. You have particular ambi- 
tions. This trouble in Chiltistan is your opportunity. But it’s 
my sorrow—it’s almost my failure.’ He turned his face towards 
Linforth with a whimsical smile. ‘I have tried to stand between 
the soldier and his medal. I wanted to extend our political influ- 
ence there—yes. Because that makes for peace, and it makes 
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for good government. The tribes lose their fear that their inde- 
pendence will be assailed, they come in time to the Political Officer 
for advice, they lay their private quarrels and feuds before him 
for arbitration. That has happened in many valleys, and I had 
always a hope that though Chiltistan has a ruling Prince, the same 
sort of thing might in time happen there. Yes, even at the cost 
of the Road,’ and again his very taking smile illumined for a moment 
his worn face. ‘ But that hope is gone now. A force will go up and 
demand Shere Ali. Shere Ali will not be given up. Even were 
the demand not made, it would make no difference. He will not 
be many days in Chiltistan before Chiltistan is in arms. Already 
I have sent a messenger up to the Resident, telling him to come 
down.’ 

‘ And then ?’ asked Linforth. 

Ralston shrugged his shoulders. 

‘More or less fighting, more or less loss, a few villages burnt, 
and the only inevitable end. We shall either take over the country 
or set up another Prince.’ 

‘Set up another Prince?’ exclaimed Linforth in a startled 
voice. ‘In that case——’ 

Ralston broke in upon him with a laugh. 

‘Oh, man of one idea, in any case the Road will go on to the 
foot of the Hindu Kush. That’s the price which Chiltistan must 
pay as security for future peace—the military road through Kohara 
to the foot of the Hindu Kush.’ 

Linforth’s face cleared, and he said cheerfully : 

‘ It’s strange that Shere Ali doesn’t realise that himself.’ 

The cheerfulness of his voice, as much as his words, caused 
Ralston to stop and turn upon his companion in a moment of 
exasperation. 

‘Perhaps he does,’ he exclaimed, and then he proceeded to pay 
a tribute to the young Prince of Chiltistan which took Linforth 
fairly by surprise. 

‘Don’t you understand—you who know him, you who grew up 
with him, you who were his friend? He’s a man. I know these 
hill-people, and like every other Englishman who has served 
among them, I love them—knowing their faults. Shere Ali has 
the faults of the Pathan, or some of them. He has their vanity; 
he has, if you like, their fanaticism. But he’s a man. He’s 
flattered and petted like a lap-dog, he’s played with like a toy. 
Well, he’s neither a lap-dog nor a toy, and he takes the flattery 
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and the petting seriously. He thinks it’s meant, and he behaves 
accordingly. What, then? The toy is thrown down on the ground, 
the lap-dog is kicked into the corner. But he’s not a lap-dog, he’s 
not a toy. He’s a man. He has a man’s resentments, a man’s 
wounded heart, a man’s determination not to submit to flattery 
one moment and humiliation the next. So he strikes. He tries 
to take the white, soft, pretty thing which has been dangled before 
his eyes and snatched away—he tries to take it by force and fails. 
He goes back to his own people, and strikes. Do you blame him ? 
Would you rather he sat down and grumbled and bragged of his 
successes, and took to drink, as more than one down south has done 2 
Perhaps so. It would be more comfortable if he did. But which 
of the pictures do you admire? Which of the two is the better 
man? For me, the man who strikes—even if I have to go up into 
his country and exact the penalty afterwards. Shere Ali is one of 
the best of the Princes. But he has been badly treated and so he 
must suffer.’ 

Ralston repeated his conclusion with a savage irony. ‘ That’s 
the whole truth. He’s one of the best of them. Therefore he 
doesn’t take bad treatment with a servile gratitude. Therefore 
he must suffer still more. But the fault in the beginning was 
not his.’ 

Thus it fell to Ralston to explain, twenty-six years later, the 
saying of a long-forgotten Political Officer which had seemed so 
dark to Colonel Dewes when it was uttered in the little fort in 
Chiltistan. There was a special danger for the best in the up- 
bringing of the Indian princes in England. 

Linforth flushed as he listened to the tirade, but he made no 
answer. Ralston looked at him keenly, wondering with a queer 
amusement whether he had not blunted the keen edge of that 
tool which he was keeping at his side because he foresaw the need 
of it. But there was no sign of any softening upon Linforth’s face. 
He could be hard, but on the other hand, when he gave his faith 
he gave it without reserve. Almost every word which Ralston 
had spoken had seemed to him an aspersion upon Violet Oliver. 
He said nothing, for he had learned to keep silence. But his anger 
was hotter than ever against Shere Ali, since but for Shere Ali the 
aspersions would never have been cast. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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HERBERT SPENCER. 


A RECOLLECTION. 


TuE first time, the philosopher was entertained unawares, for the 
intimation that it was ‘ Mr. Spencer in the library ’ brought with it 
no recognition whatsoever of the name. Had it been Edmund 
Spenser it might have been otherwise, for has not ‘Spenser for 
Children ’ long ago made Una and Britomart and Talus as familiar 
friends as the Little Mermaid or Cinderella? But Herbert Spencer 
has never, to this day, been published illustrated for children : not 
even his ‘ Education.’ 

So it was with a profundity of ignorance, combined with no 
little sense of dignity in being sent for as the only person at home, 
that the descent was made tothe library. And here the guest proved 
kindly-eyed and bushy-whiskered and decidedly genial and in 
nowise awesome, announcing himself as fresh from playing golf 
at North Berwick, and betraying at once that he was a family 
friend by his inquiries after each of those absent, and by his allusions 
to family stories and to things that had happened during bygone 
visits. A mention of the Atheneum Club having proved him 
worthy, he was directed at parting that he would find his host at work 
in his room at the Register House ; and he went—-still a mystery. 

Alas! with the advent of a better-informed member of the 
family, possessed of a nice sense of humour and a nasty gift of 
sarcasm, all the dignity, acquired by having received the guest, 
vanished. Not even the having asked him to return to dinner 
absolved the ignoramus. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s identity remained 
for long a humiliating subject ; indeed, it may have been this that 
urged the courageous acceptance, years later, of an invitation to 
go and spend ‘ a fortnight or more ’ with the philosopher at Brighton. 

The first sight of him there was in a shady dining-room, where 
he was lying on a sofa. He half raised himself to greet the visitor ; 
and instantly there was revived the same impression of humorous 
kindly eyes and genial manner, of long shaven upper lip and 
bushy side-whiskers, of critically uplifted eyebrows and jerky 
sentences. He was clad in a weird dressing-gown of several different 
shades of red, destined to become very familiar during the visit, 
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for he always wore it. Indeed, feminine opinion was courted, 
later on, regarding the moot point of whether the various reds 
matched ; and was given decidedly in the negative. Mr. Spencer 
had no eye for colour, but much opinion on it. He bound the 
grey sofa covers with mauve braid ; and there is a true tale that he 
once draped the bookcases in his library because the titles of the 
books distracted him in his work by provoking new lines of thought : 
the drapery was of a dull drab tint. There is another true tale that 
he once employed a woman to crawl about and laboriously ink 
over part of the pattern of the carpet, because it was too bright 
and so vexed his eye. 

The days at Brighton passed pleasantly. There was no other 
visitor save one lady, an old family friend, who had come to spend 
the winter with him, and who therefore, with his resident secretary, 
formed the household. It was January. Memory recalls keen 
cold days and a sail-less winter sea—a great blue expanse, un- 
broken by rock or island or headland—a sea ever present, seen 
from every window, lapping the edge of the Esplanade along which 
every walk and every drive began and ended—a great sea, blue 
by day, black by night. And then, after the recollection of that 
sea, comes the recollection of the philosopher and all his kindness 
and hospitality, and of his talk—a talk broken by many an island 
and many a headland—a talk as varied as that blue English sea 
was changeless. 

Mr. Spencer was never visible till one o’clock, when he would be 
‘discovered,’ as they say at the theatre, on the dining-room sofa, with 
a little table drawn up to his side, and near enough to the dinner- 
table to make conversation easy. He had spent the morning upstairs 
dictating to his secretary, after having personally interviewed the 
cook and ordered the dinner, and he was now ready to talk—a talk 
continued during the drive alone with him that came next in the 
order of the day,—a drive generally by the sea front, but always 
away from the west, with its fashion and its crowds, its hotels and 
shops, and all its garish gaiety. And then the talk would still continue 
through the tea hour—he shared the hour but not the beverage— 
but more fitfully, for then it would be broken by calls for music, 
and by the advent of the evening paper. And, with the announce- 
ment of supper for us in the dining-room, the philosopher would 
wish us ‘ Good-night,’ and would be seen no more, unless he honoured 
his guest by a special summons to return to him in the drawing- 
room, 
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Some snatches of his talk remain in the memory. One atfter- 
noon it fell on Douglas Jerrold and his witticisms ; on Lord Young 
and his ; on Dr. Keith’s ‘ Plea for a Simpler Life ’ ; on his favourable 
opinion of William Watson (he meditated writing and asking 
him to add another verse to ‘ Waters Parted from the Sea’); on 
his unfavourable opinion of certain of the writings of Freeman 
and of Matthew Arnold. One afternoon was almost entirely de- 
voted to George Eliot ; but how the talk veered round from her 
‘to the nutritive properties of gelatine as an article of diet it is 
impossible, at this distance of time, to say. It did, however; 
and Mr. Spencer submitted the theory that gelatine alone was 
sufficient to maintain life. One winter evening the great man gave 
a disquisition on the origin of kissing. It began, he said, with a 
savage tribe who expressed their mutual approval by rubbing 
noses. Another day, comparative morality as exhibited in Old 
Testament narrative slipt lightly and imperceptibly into ladies’ 
sleeves and the pros and cons.of crinolines. But what Mr. Spencer 
best liked was a good Scotch story. How his eyes brightened in 
anticipation! How ready and spontaneous the hearty laugh that 
disturbed the long, dogmatic, shaved lip! It almost went to 
prove wrong the generalisation that the English have no sense of 
humour. 

In nearly all of the notices and appreciations and reminiscences 
of Herbert Spencer that appeared in the spring of 1904, this familiar 
side of him—his humour, his keen enjoyment of a joke or a story— 
remained untouched. Even the most graceful and intimate, penned 
with an appreciation and affection both personal and inherited, 
was written when the recentness of the event tinged all with sadness. 
With the others, it was no doubt because the writers regarded 
him only as the author of ‘First Principles,’ of ‘Principles of 
Biology,’ of ‘ Principles of Psychology,’ and of several other kinds 
of principle, and not as a long figure in divers shades of red on 
a sofa, or the kindly companion, in broad grey felt hat, in the little 
victoria. 

Ah, those drives! Sometimes Mr. Spencer was not feeling 
well, and one would note the fingers nervously seeking the pulse, and 
the coachman would be bidden to ‘Stop, stop!’ He was ‘ rather 
hard of hearing,’ as we say in Scotland, that coachman, and he 
generally interpreted the ‘Stop, stop!’ as ‘Trot, trot!’ and 
accordingly the sober little steed was incited to further effort. 
This was very agitating; but, when the coachman was made to 
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understand, the victoria was drawn up, after the fashion of idle 
hours in Hyde Park, at the side of the road. On days when 
Mr. Spencer was feeling well, the drives were more extended. 
It was on one of these days that, on the information that we 
were on*the old high road to London, the question was ventured, 
‘I suppose it was along this road that George IV. used to drive 
in a high barouche?’ The answer was prompt. ‘I take no 
interest in the criminal classes!’ What a shock to one coming 
from Scotland, where scenes are only venerated as they boast 
memories of the past, and where loyalty has claimed as many 
martyrs as has religion! It was consoling afterwards to be told 
that Mr. Spencer had once, when looking at a famous bust of Julius 
Cesar, found, as his only comment—doubtless with the same 
glint of good-natured dogmatism that meant no ill-will to man or 
emperor—that the features of the mighty Roman were of the 
‘criminal type.’ 

Pneumatic tyres were then quite a novel luxury, and one day 
Mr. Spencer pointed out the fact that, whereas every boy who was 
passed on the road turned round, quickly to ascertain the reason 
why the wheels made no noise, never a girl paid the least heed to the 
phenomenon. This, he said, proved boys more observant than 
girls. As he said it for the sake of contradiction, it was respectfully 
submitted that it was not the degree of observation that differed, 
but the thing observed : every girl, it was pointed out, carefully 
but unobtrusively scrutinised the occupants of the victoria, who, 
after all, were more worthy than the wheels. Mr. Spencer was 
delighted, and was so busy after this noticing what the girls observed 
that he failed to see that never a boy heeded the pneumatic tyres. 

Mr. Spencer advocated games as tending to encourage observa- 
tion and quickness of decision, and he also objected to seeing a 
woman with needlework in her hands. A compromise was arranged ; 
the needlework was eschewed, but so was the backgammon. 

A frequent subject of discussion was the art of painting; and 
another very favourite one was little niceties and pedantries of 
speech. He would not allow that it was ‘a fine day’ unless the 
sun were shining—it was only ‘a fair day.’ Again, ‘ infinitely,’ 
so dear an adjective to the exaggerating feminine tongue, was 
strongly prohibited when applied to matters that were finite— 
and everything proved finite! This subject was continued in after 
letters. ‘I hope your quotation from Ruskin was not made with 
approval of his style,’ he wrote once, after a page of argument 
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that correct speech does not depend on knowledge of grammatical 
rules. ‘Applause of him is very general, but I cannot join in it. 
His style is to my thinking essentially artificial, leaving out ques- 
tions of correctness. Further, if your quotation from Carlyle .. . 
implies approval, I again demur. . . . We will discuss these and 
other matters when you come to see me again.’ 

The next visit was a shorter one, and was made in spring, and 
again to Brighton. Mr. Spencer was then in a house of his own, 
the experiment of a furnished house there having been a success. 
The familiar little victoria and the philosopher in his grey hat were 
on this occasion at the station ; and daily, after that, the time was 
spent in driving, in talk, and in listening to music played to us on 
the beautiful piano that had been Mr. Carnegie’s gift. Mr. Spencer’s 
love of music was purely critical, and he would stop the player as 
remorselessly as he would stop whoever read the paper aloud to 
him. ‘Skip, skip ! ’—his voice sounds clear in the memory yet. 

Too much talk, he held, was bad for him—gave him sleepless 
nights. When it was reported that yesterday’s converse had had 
this effect, and that dead silence was to be the order of the day, 
a hint that a new Scotch story had been recollected and treasured 
in the interval was always sufficient to remove the prohibition. 

But there was one sword of Damocles held above the head of 
any guest—two strange pads joined by, if the recollection be 
accurate, an elastic band. The purpose of these was explained 
with glee. They were invented and constructed for placing over 
Mr. Spencer’s ears when he desired silence, and yet wished to put 
no restraint on the company. It remains a negative triumph that 
those ear pads were never donned ! 

Casual callers were a great abhorrence. Three Cabinet Ministers 
had once been granted five minutes, and a watch laid on the table 
had kept them to the given time. This dislike of callers led toa 
characteristic incident. On one occasion a voice, with a decided 
trans-Atlantic suggestion, was heard demanding at the front door 
if Mr. Herbert Spencer could be seen. Mr. Spencer was just round 
the corner, on the dining-room sofa, waiting for luncheon, and the 
supposition that the maid might be overpowered, and the inquirer 
admitted, proved insupportable. When the ioe on the 
doorstep became urgent, an amiable emissary went forth and 
parleyed. 

‘Mr. Spencer is unable to receive visitors,’ he was heard 
explaining. 
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‘But I have come all the way from Noo York on purpose, sir ! 
I assure you that with us the name of Herbert Spencer——’ 

‘Mr. Spencer will very much regret it, but his health pre- 
cludes—— ’ 

‘T assure you, sir, that I would not detain him. The reverence 
that his great achievements cause him to be held in with us is——’ 

‘I am afraid, however, that Mr. Spencer——’ 

‘If I could merely be allowed to hold his hand and tell him—— ’ 

But this proved too much. The agonised philosopher raised 
himself on his sofa. 

‘Send him away! Send him away! Don’t let him come in!’ 
he called out. 

A pause—everybody’s breath held—and then, in the hall, in 
awe-stricken tones,— 

‘I have heard the voice of Herbert Spencer! I can now return 
to Noo York satisfied !’ 


. . . No marble tomb in Westminster Abbey : no quiet, green 
knoll in an English God’s-acre : ‘ neither son nor nephew among 
his people’ to bear his name. But the memories of his friends are 
rich in cherished recollections and thoughts of him,—not only 
of the works of his lifetime, not only of his great intellectual power 
and his fearless devotion to what he considéred truth,—but of the 
kindly eyes and the old-world chivalry of manner and the un- 
forgettable voice, and of the hundred-and-one little ways and whims 
and eccentricities and sayings and kindnesses of the great philo- 


sopher. 
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EDGEAILL. 


THERE is no more splendid view in England than that which 
extends from the long heights of Edgehill. Before you stretches 
a great plain, which seems, until you look into it minutely, to be 
one vast level, diversified only by woods, and houses, and small 
streams. But as you look intently, distant hills and towers become 
clear, and on the flat ground you trace, in what seem no more than 
hillocks, the spires of village churches, the mounds where generals 
stood or soldiers were buried. From Knowle Hill, or from the 
Round Tower midway along the ridge, or from the beautiful house 
which still wears proudly the old name of ‘Sunrising’ which it 
bore as an inn, the sight that extends before you is much the 
same. You see from Burton Dassett to Moreton-in-Marsh, or, 
again, you see as far as Malvern, the Clee Hills and the Wrekin, 
and Worcester, Warwick, Coventry, and even Shrewsbury are 
within range, at least of your glass. And what you see is a land- 
scape which you would call typically English in its rich verdure, 
in its broad fields, high hedges, fine trees, quaint cottages, and fine 
churches of the brown stone that seems to take its colour from the 
hot August sun. ; 

But it is not of the scenery that I now think. It is of the part 
that these hills and the plain below them have played in the history 
of the country of which they are the centre. Edgehill has two 
interesting memories, one famous, one neglected, which are worthy 
to be kept in mind. One is the memory of the cruel days of Civil 
War, the other of the revival of peaceful interest in things past 
which has done so much to keep England stable amid the con- 
vulsions that have swept over other lands. One is of the seven- 
teenth century—Charles, Cromwell, and the battlefield ; the other 
of the eighteenth—of literature, archeology, and Sanderson Miller 
of Radway, the friend of Horace Walpole and builder of the com- 
memorative tower. 

The features of the land have changed since that October Sunday 
in 1642 when Charles came to try conclusions with his revolted 
subjects. Along the ridge are now thick rows of trees, in the valleys 
woods have grown up, and farmhouses stand where then there was 
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no dwelling-place and armies fought on the bare plain. Charles had 
come from Southam, through Wormleighton to Edgecot, on the 
evening of the 22nd, a Saturday, and he looked for a day of rest. 
But Rupert had heard that Essex was already at Kineton, in the 
plain below, and might win a position from which to make a stout 
fight in defence of Banbury. On Sunday morning the King ordered 
the troops to occupy the Edgehill ridge. 

Hardly yet had Englishmen perceived that the dispute was 
come to the arbitrament of war. The wrangles in Parliament had 
not reached all men’s ears, and where they had there were always 
two complexions to put on the tale. The armies were not yet in 
fighting trim. The horsemen whom Hampden led, so Cromwell told 
him, were mere decayed serving-men and tapsters, men of a base 
and mean spirit, who cared nothing for the cause which the leaders 
of Parliament championed. If the King’s men were gentlemen’s 
sons and persons of quality, yet there were many gentlefolk who 
let the dispute pass over their heads without disturbing their 
sports. From the great wooded hill of Shuckburgh the squire 
rode down to hunt the day Charles marched from Southam. ‘ Who 
is this,’ said the King, ‘ that hunts so merrily while I am going to 
fight for my crown and dignity ?’ Horace Walpole says—perhaps 
his friends in the neighbourhood told him—that on the very 
morning of the battle itself the country squires were going 
a-hunting. At least Richard Shuckburgh was not among them, 
for the King’s words brought him and his tenants to fight among 
the Royalists when the battle was in array. But the church 
bells were ringing at Radway when the troops rode down the 
hill to meet Essex’s men, and Master Jeremiah Hill said evensong 
while throats were being cut a mile away—he who lived to be 
turned out by the Roundheads and to have his own living again 
when Charles II. came to the throne. 

Rupert had been at the hilltop early in the day, and Charles 
had had his breakfast at the ‘Sunrising’ in the morning ; but it 
was not until midday that the footmen had come to the rendezvous, 
and an hour later that they poured down the hill: two hours more 
and they threw themselves upon the foe. The delay, it may be, had 
prevented a decisive victory for the King ; but more certainly, the 
disaffection which was one of the causes of that delay. The smithsin 
the villages the King’s men rode through had fled or hid themselves, 
and the horses had long to wait to be shod, ‘of which, in those 
stony ways, there was great need.’ Few of the country folk joined 
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the King’s side: they sent in no provisions, and many of the 
soldiers, says Clarendon, who straggled into the villages for relief 
‘were knocked on the head by the common people’: for the most 
part they held aloof, for few knew what the Parliament’s cause 
might mean. Some fled, some watched, and their sons treasured 
the traditions that have been handed down to this day. 

It was a sharp fight for as long as the light lasted, and, indeed— 
so Sir Edward Sydenham’s letter among the Verney Papers tells— 
until six o’clock. Charles had spoken ‘ lovingly and loyally towards 
you, our loyal army,’ bidding them be courageous, and praying for 
victory. His friends wrote of him that ‘he is a man of the least 
fear and the greatest mercy and resolution that ever I saw, and had 
he not been in the field we might have suffered,’ for, indeed, in the 
centre of the battle where Charles stood after he had ridden down 
from the point of vantage where now stands the Radway Tower, 
Cromwell, Essex, Holles, stood firm. Balfour’s horse charged and, 
with those of Stapleton, routed the King’s infantry. The Earl of 
Lindsey, whom only Charles’s confidence in his brilliant nephew 
had prevented being general in command, was wounded, and fell 
into the enemy’s hands; Sir Edmund Verney, the bearer of the 
royal standard, after he had ‘killed two with his own hands, 
whereof one of them had killed poor Jason,’ his charger, ‘and 
broke the point of his standard before he fell,’ and had been offered 
his life if he would yield the flag, sold it, says one recorder, ‘and 
his life at the rate of sixteen gentlemen which fell that day by his 
sword.’ The standard was rescued again by Captain John Smith, 
who rode among the troopers wearing an orange-tawny scarf, the 
colours of Essex, and taking it from his secretary with the word that 
it was no prize to be held by a penman. Only two of the King’s 
regiments held their ground, and Charles, whose courage never 
failed, stood among them till night came on. Cromwell, too, who 
was to see so many a victorious fight, and the leaders of the Parlia- 
ment who were ranged in the middle of the plain, ‘never stirred 
from their troops, but they and their troops fought till the last 
moment.’ Before that came, those who thought they had won the 
day for the King returned to find that it was too late to make a 
victory complete. Rupert on the right, Wilmot on the left—it is 
strange that the printers of Dr. Gardiner’s history have set King’s 
and Parliament’s men in the very reverse position to that which 
they held'—had driven the tapsters and old serving-men before 
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them, and, with the ‘show troop’ of the King’s guards, sent them 
in headlong flight mile after mile along the plain. Wilmot’s men 
were stayed by the hedges and ditches which lie about half a mile 
infront of Little Kineton. Rupert had charged his foes in flank 
and rear ; a panic had beset them, and they had fired their carbines 
and pistols into the air: and the King’s men had made an absolute 
rout of their opponents, ‘ pursued them flying, and had the execu- 
tion of them,’ says Clarendon, ‘ above two miles.’ Into the narrow 
streets of Kineton they went, which were soon blocked with carriages 
—Essex’s coach among them—and waggons, and down the steep 
bank by the river they fought, and scattered, and plundered. 
Rupert, so he said, when at last he called his men off and rode back 
to his uncle’s side, ‘ could at least give a good account of the enemy’s 
horse.’ ‘Ay, by God,’ said a Cavalier who stood by, ‘ and of their 
carts too.’ 

The quick darkness of an October evening spread over the 
scene. Falkland in vain urged a charge which might give a final 
victory to the King ; and, so the stately prose of Clarendon tells it, 
‘in this doubt of all sides,’ which had won the day, ‘ the night, the 
common friend to wearied and dismayed armies, parted them ; and 
then the King caused his cannon, which were nearest to the enemy, 
to be drawn off ; and with his whole forces himself spent the night 
in the field, by such fire as could be made of the little wood and 
bushes which grew thereabouts, unresolved what to do the next 
morning.’ When the dawn came, ‘ after a very cold night spent in 
the field, without any refreshment of victual or provision for the 
soldiers,’ the King ‘found the troops very thin.’ He made an 
ineffectual offer of pardon to those who would lay down their 
arms—an offer which Essex never allowed his men to hear; and 
then, after ‘the armies had only looked upon one another the 
whole day,’ on Monday night Charles rode back to Edgecot with 
his two boys Charles and James, who had watched the battle from 
Knowle Hill with their tutor, William Harvey, who told his 
memories of the battle years after to the curious John Aubrey. 

‘He was alwayes very contemplative,’ says Aubrey, ‘and the 
first that I hear of that was curious in anatomie in England.’ He 
was thinking, no doubt, of the loss of his papers, which he so bitterly 
bewailed, and which had contained his observations on the ‘ dissec- 
tions of frogges, toades, and a number of other animals’ he had 
made, when he ‘ withdrew with’ the young princes ‘ under a hedge’ 
and took out of his pocket a booke and read ; but he had not read 
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very long before a bullet of a great gun grazed on the ground 
near him, which made him remove his station.’ The boys and the 
contemplative physician lived to see many another curious sight; but 
the registers of Kineton, Warmington, Cropredy, Eydon, and New- 
bold Pacey record the burials of those who lie in their churchyards, 
and thousands were buried in great pits on the field of battle, 
where mounds still mark the places to-day. The ‘ cannon bullets’ 
which spared Charles and James had many a victim; among them 
the Captain Henry Kingsmill whose mutilated effigy in the rebuilt 
Radway Church preserves the memory of his manful fight, which 
his mother cherished in her heart during the long years of strife, 
till she was able, ‘in the forty-sixth year of her widowhood,’ ten 
years after the Restoration, to set up the marble and the figure 
which record it. 

Centuries have passed since that day which gave England again, 
after a lapse of nearly two hundred years, to the fatal bitterness of 
civil strife. The war-cry of Puritanism, the gospel of intolerance, 
seems—save in moments of strange excitement—to be far away 
from the thoughts of Englishmen to-day, and perhaps even more 
ancient sound the mottoes of historic loyalty to a king by Divine 
right. Of what men fought for in the great Civil War, the men of 
Warwickshire to-day know little, and, it may be, as little care. 
But they will tell you still where the King stood when Edgehill 
fight was raging, or repeat the fabulous stories of Cromwell’s 
mighty feats. And still they preserve the memories of their 
fathers, and anecdotes have been told to a modern collector of the 
local tales by a man, over seventy, who heard them from his grand- 
mother, who lived to be over ninety, and she heard the tales she told 
from her grandfather, who was a boy when the battle was fought. 
They tell how Captain Kingsmill was shown on the side of the 
hill by his white horse, and so made an easy mark for the enemy ; 
how the clerk of Tysoe rushed out of church with an oath when he 
heard the cannon ; how a farmer hid a precious cob among the barley- 
mow in his barn ; how a young Radway lad was shot at in fun by 
some troopers when he said he was of the Parliament’s side ; and 
still they show the very spot where the fiercest fighting was, and can 
tell how it fared at each point with the men of King and Commons. 
They long told how the ghost of Sir Edmund Verney stalked at 
night over the field seeking the hand that had clasped the standard 
till it was struck off when, he died, and still they tell how the night 
after the battle strange sights and sounds were marked in the sky 
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above, and the armies of heaven seemed to mimic the warfare of 
earth. While the battle raged, Richard Baxter was preaching at 
Alcester, twenty miles away, on the text ‘The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence.’ The violence which beset the earthly throne 
has left its echoes in the memories of the men of Warwick. 

But when King fell and Parliament rose, when Protectors 
passed and the Stewarts had their own again, when wars, domestic 
and foreign, were over, and England settled down under Walpole’s 
long ministry of peace, it seemed that Edgehill fight was like to be 
forgotten. The common fields were enclosed, the plain was broken 
up by hedges and intersected by roads, new farms were made and 
houses built, and the slopes were crowned with thick trees. It 
was an antiquary and architect, whose fame has been strangely 
neglected, who, in the middle of the eighteenth century, did more 
than any man to ensure that the battle should never be forgotten. 

The name of Sanderson Miller is not one which should be allowed 
to pass into oblivion. The story of Edgehill fight is fairly well 
known, but the story of the tower and its maker is not, I venture 
to say, known at all. I venture to say it because the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ that most complete and accurate account 
of the lives of notable Englishmen, does not mention the name of 
the man who was the friend of all the prominent personages of his 
day, and the architect of some of the most famous buildings of the 
eighteenth century. Sanderson Miller was the real pioneer of the 
modern Gothic revival. He was far more important in the history 
of British architecture, because far more original, than Pugin ; 
and the significance of his influence lies in the fact that he built 
anew on designs which his knowledge or fancy for ‘the antique’ 
suggested : he did not ‘restore’ or deface. In him, one might 
almost say, William Morris would have recognised not an enemy 
but a fellow-worker ; for he too tried to reconstruct the past, not to 
mend and botch it. He may be compared, of course, to Horace 
Walpole ; but Walpole was never more than an amateur, and his 
jealousy of a rival cannot make us ignore the fact that Miller was 
an artist. 

Sanderson Miller, the youngest son of John Miller, of Boycot, 
Buckinghamshire, bought the grange of Radway, which had once 
belonged to the Abbey of Stoneleigh, from Thomas Goodwin in 
1712. He was a merchant who made his fortune at Banbury, 
largely, it is said, by the use of water carriage. His descendant, 
the Rev.’ George Miller, states that ‘he brought his goods to Oxford 
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by water, and thence carried them in flat-bottomed boats, which 
he designed himself, to Banbury.’ At the time he bought the 
Radway estate it must have been much as it had been at the time 
of the battle, for whereas there were seventy acres only enclosed, 
there were two hundred and forty in the open fields. He was 
high sheriff of Warwickshire in 1728, and he died in 1737, his wife 
surviving him nearly twenty years. Their son, also named Sander- 
son, was the archeologist and virtuoso of whom we are to speak. 
His long epitaph, now ‘skyed’ in the tower of Radway Church, 
speaks of him as antiquary and architect, and records his death in 
1780, aged sixty-four. His wife, Susanna Trotman, long survived 
him, dying in 1807, aged eighty-six. They had seven sons—one of 
whom, Fiennes, became vicar of Radway, and died in 1817, aged 
fifty-eight—and four daughters. Sanderson Miller, in his mixture 
of ecclesiastical with archzological interests, may almost be re- 
garded as one of the forerunners of the Tractarians. His epitaph 
describes him in this aspect thus : 
Sacris Theologiz disciplinis 
Et Christianismi studio 
Quam feliciter et sincere invigilaverit 
Ti quos familiares habuit 


Et vita ad SS. Scripture normam solicite exacta 
Abunde testantur. 


He was famous in his day as an agriculturist. His descendant 
tells of the excellent drains he made, which are still in use, and— 
still more startling in the ears of landlords to-day—that he was 
able to raise his rents from eight shillings an acre to thirty shillings ; 
and his fame spread all over England. ‘You must be Mr. Miller 
of Radway, of whose knowledge in country matters I have heard 
so much,’ said a stranger to him one day in a Wiltshire inn; and 
he insisted on taking him home to learn still more from him. He 
soon made, however, still greater fame as an architect. He de- 
signed Wimpole for Lord Hardwicke, the County Hall at Warwick, 
Hagley for the first Lord Lyttelton, the great hall at Laycock 
Abbey, Wilts, houses at Addlestrop and Ambrosden, and not a 
little, it would seem, at Ragley Park for Lord Hertford. 

It is amusing to read the malicious way in which Horace Wal- 
pole decries his work. 


I saw my lord Lyttleton and Miller at Ragley [he writes in 1758 ']; the latter 
put me out of all patience. As he has heard me talked of lately, he thought it 
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not below him to consult me on ornaments for my Lord’s house. I, who know 
nothing but what I have purloined from Mr. Bentley and you and who have " 
not forgot how little they tasted your real taste and charming plan, was rather 
lost. Tomy comfort, I have seen the plan of their hall ; it is stolen from Houghton 
and mangled frightfully ; and both their eating-room and salon are to be stucco 


with pictures. 

Wroxton Abbey, Oxfordshire, then the property of Lord Guild- 
ford, gave him, in 1753, still better opportunity for a sneer, for he 
was able to say of the church tower, in ‘a good plain Gothic style,’ 
that it was once ‘ they tell you still more beautiful ; but Mr. Miller, 
who designed it, unluckily once in his life happened to think rather 
of beauty than of the water-tables, and so it fell down the first 
winter.’ 

At Hagley, where Sir George Lyttelton’s house was ‘im- 
measurably bad and old,’ it was replaced by Miller, who was one 
of the owner’s closest friends. He built also ‘a Gothic house in 
the village,’ Walpole tells Richard Bentley in 1753 ; and the critic 
becomes enthusiastic for once over another of his works in the 
park. ‘There is a ruined castle, built by Miller, that would get 
him his freedom even of Strawberry: it has the true rust of the 
Barons’ Wars.’ This was three years after he had completed the 
Radway Tower, which he opened on September 3 of that year 
with ‘an entertainment for the nobility, gentry, and clergy of 
the neighbourhood.’ This was given in that strange hexagonal 
upper chamber which was decorated on the ceiling with ‘the arms 
of the several kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy.’ It stands on 
the spot where the King’s standard was planted on the morning 
of the battle. Miller, no doubt, intended that architecturally it 
should recall the period of Simon de Montfort and bear ‘ the true 
rust of the Barons’ Wars,’ and one has not the heart to denounce 
its eccentricities. It is really a dignified building. A little bridge 
connects the great tower with a smaller tower. The larger has a 
house below it, with several comfortable rooms. It looks solid 
enough, and the brown sandstone of which it is built assumes 
quite a respectable air of antiquity. But it is the windows which, 
one can only say, ‘ give it away.’ What would the great medieval 
builders have said to these astounding ‘ lancets,’ with their sham 
mullions and their neat Georgian window-panes? We may not 
ask. But a very little imagination, on a warm day, with the assist- 
ance of the numerous ruins which Miller built and sprinkled lavishly 
about, will enable you to put aside all bitterness of criticism. 
And, in truth, the building is extremely interesting as showing the 
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feeling, as well as the want of knowledge, in regard to true Gothic 
architecture which the best representatives of eighteenth-century 
medievalism possessed. From a distance it is distinctly impres- 
sive, and even when one is near it may serve to call up quite a 
pleasing illusion. It is also a gallant attempt to recall the romantic 
interests which clustered round the scene. These interests Mr. 
Jago, the poet, who was for many years rector of Harbury (a very 
pleasant hour’s drive from Radway), strove to immortalise in his 
poem, whose four books describe not only the far views to be seen 
from the ‘ beauteous terrace’ of Edgehill, but the houses of the 
great and the exploits of past heroes. 

When one ascends to-day through the park and the wood by 
the road which Miller made from his house to his tower, it is natural 
to recall his good services in the words of his friend Jago: 

Like a tall Rampart! here the Mountain rears 

Its verdant Edge ; and, if thy tuneful Maids 

Their Presence deign, shall with Parnassus vie. 
Level, and smooth the Track, that leads to thee ! 

Its adverse side a Precipice presents 

Abrupt, and steep! Thanks, Miter! to thy Paths 
That ease our winding Steps! Thanks to the Rill, 
The Banks, the Trees, the Shrubs, th’ enraptur’d Sense 
Regaling, or with Fragrance, Shape, or Sound, 

And stilling ev’ry Tumult in the Breast ! 

And oft the stately Tow’rs, that overtop 

The rising Wood, and oft the broken Arch, 

Or mould’ring Wall, well taught to counterfeit 

The Waste of Time, to solemn Thought excite 

And crown with graceful Pomp the shaggy Hill. 


Mr. Jago is writing with the affection of a friend, and he bids 
Miller, still with his friendship ‘ which prepar’d the way,’ to attend 
him at the summit and teach him to observe the ‘ various charms,’ 
the ‘storied fame,’ which made Edgehill delightful to the lover of 
the country and of the past. They both loved their native county, 
and delighted to record its memories and dignify them, as they 
thought, in poetry and in stone. No doubt Jago considered 
‘Edgehill ’ his best work ; and no doubt Miller felt that he put his 
highest powers into the edifice which crowned his Radway estate. 
So beautified it appears in his friend’s verse, and in the drawing 
which Mr. 8. Wale prepared for the title of the first book, in which 
tower and ruins alike look, as Mr. Miller meant them to be, thick 
with the rust of the Barons’ Wars. 

But Mr. Miller’s*architectural interest in Edgehill was not 
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confined to the Radway Tower. He made a very skilful rearrange- 
ment of his own house too. He used part of the old monastic 
grange, and the little courtyard at the back is an admirable example 
of the best Tudor style. The front shows how well Miller could 
blend the old with the new. Some of his windows, unlike those 
which look directly up towards Edgehill, are admirable ; even in 
the errors there is a quaintness which is really charming. One is 
tempted to hope that there will be a revival of interest in that 
most pleasant style—the eighteenth-century Gothic. We read 
‘The Castle of Otranto’ and ‘The Mysteries of Udolpho’—at 
least those of us do who are wise; why, then, should we not 
delight in the curious buildings, like those at Udolpho and Otranto, 
in which Mrs. Radcliffe and Horace Walpole set their strange 
heroes and heroines? They are at least infinitely better than such 
wonderful inventions as the neo-Gothic Museum at Oxford which 
is believed to have delighted Ruskin. 

Let us remember Mr. Miller with a respectful enthusiasm. He 
was a good man who did good work generously, and not at ex- 
cessive cost. ‘ Miller,’ said a two-bottle friend of his to him one 
day, ‘ you must have a gold-mine, or you could not beautify your 
property as you are doing.’ ‘I will show it you,’ was the reply ; 
and the vinous gentleman was taken to the ancient well of St. 
Thomas, which has since the days of the monks kept up its supply 
of beautiful water. He admitted that it was ‘a very fair hit.’ 

Miller, indeed, was a man whose character made him many 
friends, and those among ‘the best people.’ With the Lytteltons 
naturally came the Pitts. They show you a clump of trees which 
the great Earl of Chatham planted; and you are told on the 
authority of the great-grandmother of him who records it—she 
was the wife of Sanderson Miller, and died, we have seen, only a 
century ago—that Fielding read a part of his ‘Tom Jones’ in 
manuscript to a company assembled in the drawing-room, and 
that among them were Lyttelton and Pitt. This may account, 
too, for the fact that the Duchess of Somerset, a good and charming 
woman, though a little of a blue-stocking, and a little too much 
belauded of minor poets, was able to tell Lady Luxborough that 
she had read those strange ‘Adventures of a Foundling’ before 
they were published, and much preferred them to ‘Joseph An- 
drews.’ All these pleasant people were friends of Sanderson Miller. 
There were antiquaries, too, like Browne Willis, bishops like Charles 
Lyttelton of Carlisle, lawyers like Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, and 
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Ministers like North. Among clergymen was Mr. Talbot, of 
Kineton, whom Jago apostrophises in his ‘ Edgehill,’ declaring 
that not even he could have stopped the civil strife : 


Nor hadst Thou been there, 

O Taxsot ! could thy Voice, so often heard 

On heav’nly Themes ! nor his! fraternal ! skill’d 

In social Claims, the Limits to define 

Of Law, and Right, have calm’d their furious Rage, 
Or still’d the rattling Thunder of the Field. 


It was this Mr. Talbot whose name occurs so often in that rare 
book of delightful letters which Mr. Hull, the actor, published 
from the stores of ‘ the late Duchess of Somerset, Lady Luxborough, 
Miss Dolman, Mr. Whistler, Mr. R. Dodsley, William Shenstone, 
Esq., and others ’ in 1778, and whom the mysterious ‘ Mr. H——’? 
in that volume describes, in 1754, as having ‘ got a living of three 
hundred pounds per annum fallen to him.’ Other clergyfolk who 
were Miller’s friends were perhaps the kind Mr. Holyoake, rector 
of Oldberrow, who ministered to Lady Luxborough on her death- 
bed, and Mr. Hall, of Henley-in-Arden, whom that sprightly 
peeress called ‘the little round, fat, oily man of God’; and cer- 
tainly the very delightful Mr. Jago was of the company. On 
January 29, 1754, Shenstone wrote to his friend at Harbury : 


I am, as the phrase is, deeply penetrated by the civility of your Neighbour, 
Mr. Miller. He tooka short Dinner with me once, . . . he could not have pleased 
me better ; he afterward breakfasted here, and in general seemed fond of every 
Opportunity of bringing good Company to my Hole, the Leasowes. Do you 
think that Radway, or that Harbury, have no attractions for me? You know 
me too well to imagine it. But I truly am not well enough to dare to be from 
Home. 


It was through Miller that Pitt suggested in the most delicate 
way that he ‘would please himself by laying out two hundred 
pounds at the Leasowes’ to make some improvements which 
Shenstone could not afford—a proposal which the poet, says 
Graves, ‘ considered as a species of dalliance with his mistress, to 
which he could not submit.’ 

If Miller helped Pitt to admire the Leasowes, so Lady Lux- 
borough agreed with Shenstone in his admiration of Radway ; 

4 A note says this was ‘Ch. Henry Talbot, Esq., of Marston.’ 

? Graves’s Recollections show us that this was Mr. Hylton, a neighbour of 

Shenstone’s, ‘ who brought with him a cabinet of medals and a collection of natural 


curiosities, which he has since greatly augmented; and with great liberality 
exhibits them to anyone who has a taste for those branches of virtu.’ | 
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for some years before his despondent letter to Jago the poet had 
visited the architect and advised him in the erection of his tower. 
He was there, it seems, in the winter of 1749-50, for Lady 
Luxborough wrote to him on Valentine’s Day. The letter is in 
that collection of her letters, so rarely to be met with, which 
Dodsley printed in 1775: 


You are so far from being censorious, as to Mr. Miller’s place, that your de- 
scription gives me an infinitely more advantageous idea of it, than any I had 
conceived before from what others had said to me of it. Undoubtedly advantages 
might be taken from the view he has on the spot where Edgehill battle was fought ; 
but the memorandums raised there must proceed from a genius something mofe 
sublime than that which seems merely turned to Gothic architecture. Many a 
man can sketch out a bow-window or heavy castle who is unacquainted with 
the beauties of a genteel urn, but many more people could do the one and 
the other more easily than dedicate it properly, and impress such ideas as the 
history and the place might suggest to those of a more refined though less mechanical 
genius than I conceive him to be of. You could easily assist him, if you thought 
it worth your while to give your advice; yet beware of advising him to remove 
remains of monuments, or even a single stone from the churchyard. The parsons 
would call it sacrilege, and cut up his woods as they did yours; perhaps pull 
down his lofty tower, and you would trepan him into this. 


There were, however, or might be, evidently two opinions of 
Mr. Shenstone’s criticism. When he wrote on March 15 to Jago 
he was evidently by no means sure that he was ‘far from being 
censorious ’ : 


Pray do not you embroil me with Mr. Miller in regard to any observations 
I made in his walks. Remember, there were a great many things with which 
I was highly delighted ; and forget that there were a few also which I seemed 
less to admire. Indeed, I thought it idle to regulate my expressions, amongst 
friends only, by the same rules which I ought to observe in mixed company. 
I say ought, for he has been exceedingly favourable to me in his representations 
of the Leasowes. 


When he wrote thus he was planning another visit to Radway 
in the autumn, and again later on, when it should ‘ have received 
some advantage from the spring.’ He often saw Miller on his 
way to the quaint vicarage of Harbury—was this, by the way, 
an eccentricity of Miller’s architecture ?—and he soon consulted 
him on the delicate subject of Odes, of which he was apparently 
a better judge than of ‘a genteel urn.’ It was Miller who intro- 
duced Shenstone to the charming Miss Banks and to Lord Temple. 
The triple friendship of Shenstone, Jago, and Miller was kept up 
by meetings till Jago moved to Snitterfield, which was, I think, 
in 1754, and even after that constant messages passed between 
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them; and between them, no doubt, the poem of ‘ Edgehill’ was 
talked of, for it was long on the stocks. In Shenstone’s letters 
Miller is often referred to. Thus: 


Miller has been with me again this morning and waked me out of a sound 
sleep to breakfast. He mentions with what reluctance he left a surveyor at 
Radway, employed in taking plans of the field of battle near Edgehill. This 
he proposes to enrich with a number of anecdotes, gleaned from his neighbour- 
hood ; which must probably render it extremely entertaining : and surely Edgehill 
fight was never more unfortunate to the nation than it was lucky for Mr. Miller! 
He prints, together with this plan, another sheet of Radway Castle. I approve 
his design. He will by this means turn every bank and hillock of his estate there, 
if not into classical, at least into historical ground. 


That, in truth, was the good Mr. Miller’s aim ; and when one 
visits Radway and Edgehill to-day one may rejoice that he 
succeeded. 

W. H. Horton. 
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A BOTANICAL LEGEND. 


On the shore of Suffolk, between Aldeburgh and Shingle Street, 
there stretches for some twelve or fifteen miles one of the most 
remarkable ledges of shingle to be seen upon the English coast. 
At Slaughden Quay, sacred to the memory of the poet Crabbe, 
and dear to the author of ‘ Omar Khayy4m,’ the river Alde, having 
approached the sea within a few hundred yards, takes a sudden 
turn to the south, and running parallel with the beach for over a 
dozen miles, finally reaches the German Ocean. During its course 
from Slaughden Quay the river is separated from the sea only 
by this wall of pebbles, in some places nearly a mile broad, in 
others only a few hundred yards. This vast stretch of shingle, 
especially the part known as Orford Beach and the North Vere, 
cut off from the mainland by the waters of the Alde, is as dreary 
and desolate a place as can well be imagined. At Orford Ness there 
stand a lighthouse and a coastguard station, but otherwise this 
long ‘shelf’ of shingle has no sign of human habitation. During 
the breeding season it is the haunt of large numbers of the ringed 
plover and the lesser tern, which lay their eggs upon this lonely 
bed of stones. Of vegetation it is almost entirely destitute. A 
few long spires of fescue-grass may be found; but for miles one 
may struggle along the pebble beach without seeing a flowering 
plant. In describing the salt marshes of the east coast, Swinburne 
speaks of ‘miles and miles of desolation.’ The phrase may be 
more literally applied to this desert of stones: it is ‘a shore that 
is lonelier than ruin ;’ ‘ a land of utter death.’ And yet, 


Slowly, gladly, full of peace and wonder 
Grows his heart who journeys here alone, 


especially if the wanderer be a botanist, searching for a certain 
rare plant concerning which a strange and wonderful story was 
current in olden times. 

It is said that long years ago, in the reign of Queen Mary of 
unhappy memory, even in the year 1555, the very year in which 
Dr. Rowland Taylor, the learned Rector of Hadleigh in Suffolk, 
suffered martyrdom at the stake, at a time of grievous dearth and 
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destitution owing to a blight which ruined the harvest, there 
sprang up suddenly on Orford beach, ‘where nether grew grasse 
nor any earth was ever scene,’ a vast crop of peas, which miraculously 
preserved many hundreds of persons from starvation. 

The story, perhaps the most striking and interesting associated 
with any British plant, is abundantly corroborated from con- 
temporary sources. That the wild sea-pea, known botanically 
as Lathyrus maritimus, then called Pisum marinum, or the sea- 
pease, did in the year of dearth, 1555, grow abundantly on the 
pebble beach between Aldeburgh and Orford, and was thereby 
the means of saving many persons from actual starvation, is clearly 
and beyond doubt established. The evidence carries us back 
to within a year of the occurrence, which excited considerable 
interest, not only in East Anglia, but throughout the scientific 
world. The Bishop of Norwich, in whose diocese, then as now, 
the county of Suffolk was situated, in company with the Lord 
Willoughby and other distinguished persons, made the difficult 
journey—by no means easy nowadays—to the North Vere, in order 
to witness for themselves the marvellous occurrence. They found, 
we are told, ‘nothing but hard rockie stone the space of three 
yards under the roots of these Peason : which roots were great, and 
long, and very sweet.’ 

The earliest allusion to the event is contained in a letter of the 
eminent scholar Dr. Caius, physician successively to Edward VL, 
Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, and co-founder of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, written in the year 1556, not many 
months after the crop of ‘ pease’ appeared. The letter is addressed 
to the celebrated German naturalist, Conrad Gesner, to whom 
Dr. Caius was in the habit of communicating particulars of rare 
plants ; and the information is incorporated in the fourth book 
of Gesner’s ‘ Historia Animalium,’ a book often alluded to by our 
Izaak Walton, and from which he obtained many of the illustra- 
tions which adorn ‘The Compleat Angler.’ From this passage in 
the work of ‘the German Pliny,’ quoted by old Stow in his 
‘Chronicle,’ we learn that in the great dearth which happened in 
the year 1555 the poor people on the coast of Suffolk did maintain 
themselves and their children with ‘ pease,’ which ‘to a miracle 
sprung up in the autumn among the bare stones, on the shore 
between the towns of Aldburgh and Orford, no earth being inter- 
mixed, of their own accord, and bore fruit sufficient for thousands 
of persons.’ Our next authority is Dr. William Bullein, who 
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resigned his rectory of Blaxhall in Suffolk in the year 1554, when 
Queen Mary came to the throne, because of his staunch adherence 
to the principles of the Reformation. He then turned his attention 
to medicine, and seems to have acquired considerable reputation 
both as a physician and a man of learning. In 1562, he published 
his ‘ Bulwarke of defence against all sicknes that dooe daily afflict 
mankinde,’ in which scarce herbal we find a most quaint and 
interesting account of the springing-up of the sea-pease at Orford. 
The passage, which I copied from the original edition of the work 
in the British Museum, was written, it will be noted, shortly after 
the event it relates. This is what our learned Suffolk author says : 

‘In the year of our salvation 1555, in a place called Orford 
in Suffolk, betwene the haven and the main sea, where never 
plowe came, nor naturall earth was, but stones only, there did 
Pease growe, whose rootes wer more than ii fadomes long ; and the 
coddes did grow upon clusters, like the kaies of Ashe-trees, bigger 
than fitches, and lesse than the field Peason. Very sweete to sate 
upon, and served many poore people, dwelling there at hande, 
which els would have perished for hunger, the skarce of bread that 
yere was so great ; insomuch that the plain poor people did make 
very much of Akornes, and a sickness of a strong fever did sore 
molest them that yere, as none was ever herd of there. Now, 
whether,’ adds our learned parson and physician, ‘the occasion 
of these peason, and providence of God, came through some ship- 
wrake in mocke miserie, or els by miracle, I am not able to deter- 
mine thereof, but sowen by man’s hand they were not.’ 

Some years later Camden, in his ‘ Britannia,’ published in 1607, 
refers to the story, saying that ‘the inhabitants tell you that the 
Pease grew miraculously,’ but ‘the more thinking people affirm 
that Pulse cast upon the shore by shipwreck used to grow there 
now and then, and so,’ he adds, ‘ the miracle is lost.’ 

We now pass over some five-and-twenty years, by which time 
more scientific principles had begun to prevail. The whole story 
is carefully related by Thomas Johnson in his edition of ‘ Gerarde’s 
Herbal,’ published in 1633, and now for the first time we find the 
true explanation of the ‘wonder.’ After quoting Gesner and 
Stow he proceeds: ‘These Pease, which by their great increase 
did such good to the poore that yeare, without doubt grew there for 
many yeares before, but were not observed till hunger made them 
take notice of them, and quickened their invention, which com- 
monly in our people is very dull, especially in finding out food of 
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this nature.’ He then goes on to relate how his Worshipful friend, 
Mr. John Argent, Dr. of Physicke, of the College in London, told 
him that ‘some yeares agoe he was in this place, and caused his 
man to pull away the beach with his hands, and follow the roots 
so long, untill he got some equal in length unto his height, yet 
could come to no ends of them: he brought them up with him to 
London and gave them to Dr. Lobel, who was then living, and he 
caused them to be drawne, purposing to set them forth in that 
Worke, which he intended to have published, if God had spared 
him longer life.’ In a posthumous work of Dr. Lobel’s, published 
by Dr. How in 1655, we find, however, the story of the sea-pease, 
with the interesting addition that the long ridge of shingle between 
Orford and Aldeburgh was locally known as ‘the Shelf’—but the 
illustration above referred to seems to have passed into the hands of 
John Parkinson, the King’s herbalist, who reproduced it in his 
famous work ‘Theatrum Botanicum.’ The plant is clearly the 
wild sea-pea, Piswm marinum, now called Lathyrus maritimus, 
which, as Parkinson observes, ‘is a special kinde, differing from 
all other of that kinde, and naturall only to those places about 
the seashore, for it is found also at Rie, at Pensie in Sussex, at 
Gilford in Kent over ag’ the Comber, and at Ingolne Milles in 
Lincholneshire.’ 

A few years later the celebrated botanist John Ray visited 
‘the long baich of Stones running from Aldburgh toward Orford 
in Suffolk,’ and found the sea-pease ‘on the end next Orford 
abundantly.’ He doubtless made the excursion expressly because 
of the famous occurrence which had happened some 120 years 
before, and to which he alludes in the following note : ‘ That these 
Pease did then spring up miraculously for the relief of the poor, 
I believe not ; that there might be then, Providence so ordering it, 
an extraordinary crop of them, I readily grant. Yet do they not 
grow among the bare stones ; but spread their roots in the sand below 
the stones, wherewith there may also perhaps be some ouze mixt, 
and are nourished by the Sea-water penetrating the sands, as are 
many other maritime plants. Neither did they owe original to 
Shipwracks or Pease cast out of Ships, as Camden hints to be the 
opinion of the wiser ; but without doubt sprung up at first naturally, 
they being to be found in several the like places about England.’ 
‘ We found it also,’ he adds, ‘ near Hastings in Sussex.’ 

There is one other notice of the story in the writings of the 
seventeenth century which may be quoted. Quaint old Thomas 
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Fuller, Prebendary of Sarum, in his ‘ Worthies of England,’ pub- 
lished in 1662, having expressed the pious wish that ‘Grain of 
all kinds may be plentiful,’ goes on to say: ‘ But, if a Famine s@ 
happen, let the Poor not distrust Divine Providence, whereof their 
Grandfathers had so admirable a testimony, when in a general 
dearth all over England, plenty of Pease did grow on the Seashore 
near Dunwich in Suffolk (never set or sown by humane industry) 
which, being gathered in full ripeness, much abated the high prices 
in the Markets, and preserved many hundreds of hungry Families 
from famishing.’ 

Such is the famous story of the sea-pease in the year 1555, 
associated with the long ridge of pebbles which runs between 
Aldeburgh and Hollesley Bay. It was therefore with feelings of 
keen interest that I visited this lonely ‘ shelf ’ of shingle last summer. 
The sea-pea (Lathyrus maritimus) is a rare and very local plant, 
having only been recorded for some five or six English counties. It 
is still to be found on the Chesil Beach near Portland, and in one 
or two places on the shores of Sussex and of Kent; but in the 
Isle of Wight, where it formerly existed, the plant has entirely 
disappeared, and in some other localities. On the shingly seashore 
of Suffolk I felt certain, however, that the plant still remained ; 
at the Crabbe celebration a few years ago a specimen from Alde- 
burgh gathered and preserved by the poet was exhibited ; and Hind’s 
‘Flora of Suffolk’ contains records of more recent discoveries. 
The plant, however, is noted as ‘rare,’ and the extent of shingle 
is vast, while walking is difficult and tiring. For some time I 
stumbled along the bare pebble waste, apparently, as the poet 
says, ‘endless and boundless and flowerless’; the grey desert of 
stones was unrelieved by any vegetation, except here and there 
a few thin spikes of grass ; several sea-swallows accompanied me 
off the shore, descending now and again with a splash into the water ; 
sometimes a ringed plover would rise up from the desolate beach, 
while away in the marshes on the other side of the river Alde could 
be heard the mournful wail of the plover. At length in the far 
distance I spied a dark patch upon the uniform level of dull grey 
stones. As I drew nearer it became increasingly evident that 
the dark patch was due to vegetation ; but the appearance seemed 
altogether strange to me. A few steps further on, and I was certain 
that I had never seen the species before. I hurried forward in 
my excitement, and there, to my intense delight, on the bare bed 
of shingle, was a large patch of what was clearly the sea-pease of 
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the old botanical legend. I sat down on the pebbles beside it 
to examine the plant more closely. Yes, it was beyond doubt 
Lathyrus maritimus : the prostrate habit, the oval form, the hand- 
some flowers passing from deep crimson into purple and variegated 
with touches of lighter colour, the long roots ‘ii fadomes and more 
in length, and yet no coming to the end thereof,’ above all, the 
great clusters of seed-vessels, ‘like the kaies of ashe-trees,’ ‘in 
large bunches like unto grapes,’ as another old writer has it—as 
many as nine pods in a cluster, each containing six or more peas— 
all proclaimed it to be the ‘ Peason’ of Dr. Caius and Dr. Bullein, 
of Johnson and Lobel. My long journey and ‘painful’ trudge 
for miles over the shingle had been abundantly rewarded : I had 
found a British plant I had never seen before, a plant of historical 
interest, and in an historical situation. There it grew on the long 
shelf of shingle, ‘ with no earth intermixed,’ as in the far-off days of 
Queen Mary when famine ruled the land. 

The discovery added fresh zest to my investigation. I must 
discover, if possible, if the plant still flourished in any such abund- 
ance as in the year 1555. So for some days I continued my 
wanderings along the Suffolk shore: from Landguard Fort at the 
mouth of the river Orwell to the ruined church of Dunwich, where 


One hollow tower and hoary 
Naked in the sea-wind stands and moans. 


I searched in likely places for the sea-pease. Nor were my efforts 
unrewarded. In four distinct localities I came across the species, 
in some places in large patches of goodly size. The plant never 
seemed to grow singly, but always in colonies, forming dark-green 
oases on the bare desert of stones. One circular patch on the 
shore over against the North Vere proved to be eight yards in 
diameter ; the plants of which, heavily laden with dark brown 
pods, also bore a few clusters of beautifully variegated crimson 
flowers. The North Vere itself, as the extreme end of Orford 
beach is locally called, I was unfortunately unable to visit ; but 
an intelligent officer of the Coastguard, whose duties frequently 
took him to that desolate spot, and to whom I showed a specimen 
of the plant, which he at once recognised as what he called the 
‘ sea-tare,’ told me that it grew there so abundantly as completely 
to cover the shingle in places, and that in the autumn, when the peas 
were ripe, large flocks of pigeons assembled to feed upon them. 
The North Vere, he added, was the scene of the celebrated capture 
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of John Luff the smuggler, as related by Mr. Cobbold in his history 
of ‘Margaret Catchpole’ ; if I could come with him (but it would 
take some hours to get there) he would show me the exact spot 
where the famous fight took place, and also the Red Cottage on 
Havergate Island in which the old shepherd lived. 

It was therefore clearly established that the sea-pea continues 
to flourish in its ancient haunts, if not in such remarkable abundance 
as to suggest Providential interference, at any rate in large and 
luxuriant quantities. Ifthe peas be no longer gathered for food, as 
in the days when ‘the plain, poor people did make very much 
of Akornes,’ yet vast numbers of wood-pigeons continue to flock 
to the autumnal banquet. Unnoticed before the year 1555, when 
‘hunger quickened the people’s invention,’ they have remained 
for the most part unnoticed since, except now and again when 
some ‘ wandering herbalist’ like Dr. Argent or the illustrious John 
Ray visited the lonely shore, or when the distinguished author 
of ‘Tales of the Hall’ gathered a few choice specimens to add to 
his Suffolk herbarium. 


JOHN VAUGHAN. 
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THE AUTHOR OF ‘TEN THOUSAND A YEAR: 


In the winter of 1830, when the Duke’s administration was tottering 
to its fall and the impending doom of the rotten boroughs was 
patent for those who had eyes to see, the readers of ‘ Blackwood ’ 
were revelling in a new sensation. Month after month there 
flowed from the pen of an unknown writer a tide of professional 
reminiscences that purported to be ‘ Passages from the Diary of a 
late Physician.’ The secrets of the consulting room and the 
operating chamber were laid bare ; the recesses of the prison and 
the madhouse were explored ; the curtain was drawn aside from the 
death bed of the sinner and the saint. The profligate perished 
unrepentant, and the Magdalen passed away with a prayer upon 
her lips. The Forger, the Boxer, the Duellist, the Comedian, all 
found their place in this strange chronicle. The writer had grasped 
the Aristotelian maxim of purifying the passions through terror 
and pity; for sheer horror some of the scenes need not fear com- 
parison with the most ambitious efforts of modern realism. 

Through them all moved the figure of the mysterious Diarist, 
grave and serene. The flower of the aristocracy are among his 
patients. The Premier treats him as a confidential friend. He 
wins the esteem alike of the country squire and of the roué, of the 
city merchant and the Guardsman. Lovely women turn to him 
for strength as they wince beneath the surgeon’s knife : little scions 
of the nobility climb his knees to play with his watch and seals. 
Nor is he less welcome in the squalid haunts of poverty and vice ; 
a thousand little touches bear witness to his goodness and 
generosity. 

The ‘ Passages ’ had been sent to Mr. William Blackwood without 
any disclosure of their authorship, and it was not till after a 
veiled correspondence of six months that the real Simon Pure 
made himself known. 


Do you happen to recollect (he wrote) an English student at Edinburgh 
University in the session of 1827-28 who carried off several prizes: for the 
English poem in the Humanity Class, ‘The Martyr Patriot,’ of which the Pro- 
fessor printed six or seven hundred; the Civil Law Prize, on the succession to 
property among the ancient Romans; and the prize for best Greek scholarship 
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in the Greek Class? That gentleman was one SAMUEL WARREN, now an Inner 
Templar of London, and who has had the distinguished honour of writing in your 
Magazine under the respective characters of ‘ A. B.’ and ‘A Physician.’ 


The young man whose precocious imagination had enabled 
him to deceive the very elect was born on May 23, 1807. His 
father, though afterwards admitted to Orders in the Church of 
England, was originally a Wesleyan minister of some note, and the 
son’s early education was conducted in the cramping atmosphere of 
small Nonconformist seminaries at which he was a veritable Triton 
among the minnows, with disastrous effect upon his after-career. 
He had been sent to Edinburgh to study medicine, and there he 
had picked up enough ‘shop’ to garnish his ‘ Passages’ with their 
modest technical equipment. But the Humanities claimed him 
for their own, and, never wanting in assurance, he wrote boldly, 
while still in statu pupillari, to Sir Walter Scott for advice. Un- 
fortunately he took the liberty of assuming that ‘the Sherra’ was 
the author of the Waverley Novels at a date when the great avowal 
had not yet been made. Sir Walter curtly denied all connexion 
with the works imputed to him, and recommended his correspon- 
dent to seek the judgment of ‘ an intelligent bookseller who is in a 
good line in the trade.’ Warren was more fortunate with Professor 
Wilson, to whom he introduced himself on the strength of the 
‘Martyr Patriot’ and at whose genial board he met the English 
Opium Eater. 

Throwing physic to the dogs, he came up to London and was 
admitted at the Inner Temple in 1828. If he followed the course 
marked out in his own ‘ Introduction to Law Studies ’ he must have 
been a most omnivorous reader; but he found time for gratifying 
his master passion and had to bear the tribulations of a novice at 
the hands of more than one intelligent but unappreciative bookseller. 
Happily ‘ The Diary of a late Physician’ went straight to the heart 
of William Blackwood, perhaps the shrewdest judge of ‘ copy’ then 
alive, and Warren’s first contribution to Maga laid the foundation 
of a friendship that brought pleasure and profit to both parties. 
Publishers combined with author in the congenial task of mystifica- 
tion. Half a dozen of the leading names in medicine and surgery 
were associated with the papers, and the ‘ Lancet ’ denounced them 
as a glaring breach of confidence and etiquette. Warren revelled 
in the hubbub, and took every opportunity of retailing the compli- 
ments which were lavished ‘from the highest quarters’ upon his 
‘astonishing command of language and power of thought and 
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knowledge of character.’ ‘One of the most eminent surgeons in 
London,’ he wrote to Blackwood, had discovered his secret. 
*“ Good God,” he exclaimed, “ are you the writer of these remark- 
able papers? °Tis a thousand pities you are not in our profession : 
what a business your papers would have brought you! ”’ 

The ‘ Diary ’ proved as successful in book form as it had done 
serially ; it was pirated in America, and translated into French, 
till at last the institution of Chancery proceedings to protect the 
copyright necessitated an affidavit from the author. The murder 
was out, and the doctors now discovered that the so-called revela- 
tions displayed far more intimate acquaintance with the affec- 
tions of the heart than with the diseases of the body. Moralists 
declaimed against the deception, and it would have been highly 
gratifying to Warren could he have guessed that the learned Neander 
quoted it to Charles Wordsworth, the future Bishop of St. Andrews, 
as an example of the prevailing laxity of literary principle in 
England. 

The worldwide fame of the ‘ Diary’ and its author promised well 
for Warren in the profession upon which he was now fairly em- 
barked. After six or seven years as a pleader he had been ‘ called’ 
in 1837, and he went the northern circuit in the spring of 1838. 
He owed his first brief to a Newcastle attorney who was attracted 
by ‘a restless, Jewish-looking little man, very pale in the face, but 
with eyebrows exceedingly dark and expressive.’ On ascertaining 
that this was the author of the ‘ Diary’ which he had so admired in 
Blackwood, he thought that Warren’s dramatic style and command 
of language would be usefully employed on behalf of a Northumbrian 
peasant whom he was defending on a charge of bigamy. He was 
woefully disappointed. Warren’s whole nature was transformed 
under the depressing influence of the horsehair wig: ‘the lively, 
mimetic little man was converted into a dull, prosy, sententious 
preacher. There was none of the shyness and constraint of a young 
and inexperienced advocate, but the assumption of a cold, un- 
attractive style totally unsuited to the character of the case in 
hand.’ He finally left it to the judge to elicit the circumstances 
which tended to extenuate the ‘rash act’ of the prisoner. 

Out of court Warren made ample amends by his vivacious talk 
and kindly nature. He is reported to have once expressed surprise 
that though he had a brief from every attorney on the northern 
circuit he had never had more than one from the same client. 
The story is doubtless apocryphal, but we can well believe that 
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many a north countryman with literary leanings thought a guinea 
or two of his client’s money well invested in an introduction to the 
famous Mr. Warren of London. 

From the outset he was a source of perpetual joy to his fellow 
circuiteers. His debut was at Liverpool, and with sound instinct 
he turned the incidents by coach and rail, together with his im- 
pressions in Court, into an amusing article for ‘ Blackwood.’ One 
personal experience, however, he left to other pens. He had 
joined the Bar mess with the fixed idea that the leaders regarded 
him with jealous apprehension as a dangerous rival, and he was 
resolved not to submit to any cavalier treatment, however eminent 
the offender. At the end of dinner the first evening he distinctiy 
heard the words ‘ ridiculous coxcomb’ proceeding from the other 
side of the table. The speaker was Mr. David Dundas, then in 
large practice and subsequently Solicitor-General: their object 
was a certain aged waiter whose quaint and deliberate manners were 
exasperating in the extreme to men anxious to get away to their 
work. Warren, however, chose to appropriate these terms to 
himself, and as Mr. Dundas was wading through his briefs he became 
aware of a stranger who announced that he had been sent by 
Mr. Samuel Warren to demand an explanation of his language at 
mess. It was with great difficulty that he was made to comprehend 
the nature and quality of his act, and after a proper and flattering 
tribute to the literary accomplishment of the latest acquisition to the 
circuit, he had to confess that Mr. Warren’s image had never crossed 
his mind the whole day. The emissary, himself a ‘freshman,’ 
and whose qualifications were not enhanced by a violent stutter, 
then inquired if he was the ‘ridiculous coxcomb.’ ‘ Great heavens, 
man,’ broke out the sorely tried counsel, ‘I didn’t even know that 
you were in rerum natura \’ 

Warren, however, soon yielded to the spell of circuit discipline 
and good-fellowship. He entered with zest into the fun of Grand 
Court, against ‘the tomfoolery’ of which Roebuck had recently 
entered a disregarded protest. The Rabelaisian humour of the 
revels—which, as I am credibly informed, lingered on until well 
within living memory—must have been a sore trial to one who in 
print was so severe a censor morum; the ceremonies attendant upon 
his mock coronation were those of a bygone age. His amiability 
in all matters where his dignity was not concerned, his great gift 
of mimicry, and his stock of amusing and improving conversation 
made him a general favourite. But he could never conquer the 
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notion, founded on his want of success in court, that the legal 
world was involved in a conspiracy to keep him down. In an evil 
hour he complained to Serjeant Murphy about his secret enemies. 
‘Enemies! God bless my soul,’ was the rejoinder, ‘you've no 
enemies but yourself, and you wouldn’t be half a bad fellow if 
you were not such a damned vapouring jackass.’ 

Murphy was the Frank Lockwood of his day, and one of his 
retorts to Warren has become historical, though unhappily its 
originality is not beyond suspicion. The latter, whose undisguised 
partiality for the nobility was a standing joke, had been discoursing 
on his experience ‘ at a certain ducal mansion,’ presumably Alnwick. 
‘Would you believe it,’ he said, in tones reminiscent of Talbot 
Twisden, ‘we had no fish.’ ‘I suppose,’ interpolated Murphy, 
‘they had eaten it all upstairs.’ 

Yet, with all his foibles, Warren won, and kept, the affection 
of some of the choicest spirits in his profession, of Follett and 
Talfourd, of Frederick Pollock and Fitzroy Kelly ; he was one of 
the first to detect the genius of Sir William Grove, whom he strove, 
though without success, to enlist among the contributors to ‘ Black- 
wood.’ In his description of the great Yatton ejectment case he 
has left to posterity a series of striking portraits of the men who 
adorned the northern circuit in its heroic age. The Attorney- 
General, Sir Charles Wolstenholme, it is true, who ‘ comes special,’ 
is Sir John Copley, afterwards Lord Lyndhurst, a former ornament 
of ‘the Midland.’ But in Mr. Subtle we have Scarlett, and Mr. 
Sterling is unmistakably Pollock, who wrested the leading business 
out of Brougham’s hands when the future Lord Abinger became 
a law officer. Brougham himself is Mr. Quicksilver, re-appearing 
at a later stage as Lord Blossom and Box; ‘a man of great but 
wild energy—his delight was to make the jury feel as if a whirlwind 
were raging about them, and he the spirit who had raised it. He 
wrapped himself round in the gleaming garment of display, the 
gaudy patchment of multifarious superficial acquirements.’ The two 
juniors, Mr. Crystal and Mr. Lynx, are Cresswell and Wightman, 
both of whom won honoured names on the Bench. Lord Wid- 
drington, the Chief Justice, is Lord Tenterden, whose father 
kept a barber’s shop just outside the Cathedral Precincts at 
Canterbury, and his puisne, Mr. Justice Grayley, is Bayley J. 

Warren’s faculty for scenting out an affront never deserted him. 
Long years afterwards, when Treasurer of his Inn, he was descanting 
after dinner on some topic which failed to hold his audience spell- 
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bound, when a noise between a snore and a snort came suddenly 
from a distant corner of the room. Warren started to his feet, 
quivering with passion. ‘I have submitted too long to these 
studied insults,’ he gasped out, glaring in the direction of an 
astonished Bencher for whom he cherished an especial animosity. 
Fortunately the wir pietate gravis was present in the person of Mr. 
Charles Pollock, K.C., afterwards the much beloved Baron. ‘Shut 
up, Warren,’ he broke in, ‘it wasn’t Cooke, it was Dolly Liddell.’ 
No one, least of all Warren, could be angry with the Honourable 
Adolphus, and the tables were dissolved in laughter. 

To this touchiness Warren added a restless vanity and a naive 
conceit which grew with the growth of his literary reputation. 
‘What a penalty one has to pay for a little fame,’ he said gravely 
to a friend as they walked along the Strand at the most crowded hour 
of the afternoon; ‘look how they all dog my footsteps.’ On 
another occasion, at York, he had been dancing a quadrille with a 
beautiful girl who was what our grandmothers would have termed 
‘the belle of the ball.’ As they promenaded up and down the 
Assembly Rooms he got more and more fidgety, and finally said 
to his partner, ‘ It is perfectly unpardonable how these people stare 
at_me.’ ‘Iam so glad you told me,’ was the innocent reply, ‘I was 
afraid they might be looking at me.’ 

Warren’s self-importance was not lessened by the publication of 
‘Ten Thousand a Year,’ to my mind one of the best, as it certainly 
was one of the most popular, novels in the English language. The 
first number appeared in ‘ Blackwood’ in October 1839, and on its 
completion in 1841 it was published in three fat volumes. It 
had an enormous and instantaneous success, which might have 
turned a much stronger head than the author’s. For some time 
he refused to admit the paternity ; the mere notion, he declared, 
would be fatal to his professional prospects, and he derived much 
innocent pleasure from interrogating friends, acquaintances, and 
strangers as to whether they had heard any mention of a book called 
‘Ten Thousand a Year.’ The result was not always satisfactory. 
‘I have heard you mention it, very frequently, Mr. Warren,’ 
said an exasperated lady, ‘but I haven’t heard anyone /else.’ 
Still it was an open secret, at any rate among his brethren at the 
Bar, and the admission was at last extorted from him in charac- 
teristic fashion. He was spending the evening with two or three 
circuit companions in lodgings at Bold Street, Liverpool, when one 
of them said quietly that he did not wish it to be known, but he was 
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the author of ‘Ten Thousand a Year.’ The party broke up, and 
within twenty minutes the other members of it received single 
and several notes from the outraged Warren denouncing ‘ Fred 
Pollock’ as a liar ; he, Samuel Warren, was the author. 


Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores. 


There are grave and glaring faults in this immortal work. 
Warren believed that it was his special mission to defend the British 
Constitution and the Christian religion, and like Thwackum in ‘Tom 
Jones,’ when he mentioned the Christian religion he meant the 
Church of England. Though born and bred a Nonconformist, he 
shows the most intense dislike for the mentors of his youth, exas- 
perated not improbably by his father’s quarrels with the Wesleyans 
of Manchester ; and the Rev. Dismal Horror and the Rev. Smirk 
Mudflint are treated in his pages with positive brutality. Nor do 
the Whig dogs of the laity come off any better. Even in the unre- 
formed Parliament of 1830 Yorkshire sent four Whigs to Westminster 
with Lord Morpeth and Harry Brougham at their head, but a 
country gentleman who supported the ‘ Bill for giving Everything 
to Everybody’ was in Warren’s eyes a traitor to his order, and 
is pilloried accordingly as Sir Harkaway Rotgut Wildfire. Lord 
John Russell is drawn as Lord Bullfinch, and by an excruciating 
verbal distortion Mr. Macaulay becomes Mr. O’Squeal. Warren 
was sincerely convinced that 

the first glance which John Bull caught of his new House of Commons turned 
his stomach, strong as it was, inside out; for as far at least as outward appear- 


ance and behaviour went, there seemed scarcely fifty gentlemen among them, 
and those appeared ashamed and afraid of their position. 


Nor were they without justification if the writer’s description 
of one of the most prominent figures is to be accepted as within a 
mile of the reality. 


Mr. SWINDLE O’GIBBET was a tall, elderly and somewhat corpulent person 
with a broad-brimmed hat, a slovenly surtout, and vulgar swaggering carriage ; 
a ruddy shining face that constantly wore a sort of greasy smile; and an 
unctuous eye, with a combined expression of cunning, cowardice, and ferocity. 
He spoke in a rich brogue, and with a sort of confidential and cringing fami- 
liarity ; yet, withal, ’twas with the air of a man conscious of possessing great 
direct influence out of doors and indirect influence within doors. 


Could the author of ‘ Hudibras’ have done better 2 


1 Eldest son of the Chief Baron, and afterwards Queen’s Remembrancer and 
second Baronet. Died 1888. 
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‘Ten Thousand a Year ’ was essentially a novel with a purpose, 
and apart from the glorification of the Tory party the object was 
to depict virtue in the long run triumphant, and vice defeated. 
The story tells how Mr. Aubrey, of Yatton, was ejected from his 
princely estate and plunged into the depths of misery by the 
machinations of a firm of villainous attorneys, and how by the 
workings of beneficent Providence he was at last restored to his 
own, while the miserable little pretender ends his days in a mad- 
house. Alike in his prosperity and his reverses, Mr. Aubrey is too 
good for this wicked world, and his wife and sister come perilously 
near perfection. Warren simply revelled in them : 


My dear Blackwood, he burst out when the novel was approaching its crisis,— 
I knew you would all like it, for it is most true to human nature, and it cost me 
(though you may smile) a few tears while I was writing it. How I do love th 
Aubreys! How my heart yearns towards them! 
‘What sorrows yet may pierce them through 
Before the coming year. 


This affection for the Aubreys was not shared universally, and 
there is a passage in the ‘ Book of Snobs’ which actually turns 
them into ridicule. 


In that noble romance called ‘Ten Thousand a Year’ I remember a pro- 
foundly pathetic description of the Christian manner in which the hero, 
Mr. Aubrey, bore his misfortunes. After making a display of the most florid 
and grandiloquent resignation, and quitting his country mansion, the writer 
supposes Aubrey to come to town in a postchaise and pair, sitting bodkin 
probably between his wife and sister. It is about seven o'clock, carriages are 
rattling about, knockers are thundering, and tears bedim the fine eyes of Kate 
and Mrs. Aubrey as they think that in happier times, at this hour, their Aubrey 
used formerly to go out to dinner at the houses of the aristocracy, his friends, 
This is the gist of the passage—the eloquent words I forget. But the noble, 
noble sentiment I shall always cherish and remember. What can be more sub- 
lime than the notion of a great man’s relatives in tears about—his dinner ? 


Yet the book{has the supreme and all-sufficing merit of being 
interesting. An intricate plot, turning mainly on questions of 
pedigree and law, is handled with happy dexterity. Warren was 
utterly wanting in subtlety or humour, but he had a good eye for 
general effect, often produced, it is true, by crude contrasts ; he had 
a gift of hitting off the ridiculous, and his strong dramatic faculty 
never deserts him. The personages move across the stage in 
riotous profusion; many of them are coarse caricatures, others are 
mere wooden blocks, but they form none the less an entertaining 
and most varied assortment. At every turn we meet unexpected 

31—2 
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acquaintances. There is Dr. Dionysius Lardner, of the ‘ Cabinet 
Encyclopedia,’ figuring as Dr. Diabolus Gander, and Abraham 
Hayward as Mr. Venom Tuft. The Marquis de Millefleurs is 
obviously Count D’Orsay, and I seem to detect the features of the 
first Lord Lytton under the disguise of that popular novelist 
Mr. Bladdery Pip. ‘I hate his beastly names,’ wrote Alexander 
Blackwood to his brother. pe 
The most popular of all Warren’s creations are Tittlebat Titmouse 
himself, the little Cockney linendraper who for two years reigned 
at Yatton vice Aubrey ejected, and the three partners in the firm 
of Quirk, Gammon, and Snap. The description of Tittlebat’s 
Sunday toilet with which the book opens, and his tribulations with 
that delusive hair-dye the ‘ Cyanochaitanthropopoion,’ are better 
than anything in Theodore Hook. Other famous scenes are the 
trial at York Assizes and the Yatton election with the petition that 
followed. ‘ 
The case of ‘ Doe dem. Titmouse v. Aubrey’ is said to have been 
suggested by the action Hungate v. Gascoigne for the recovery of 
the Saxton estates in Yorkshire brought about the year 1824. 
But the original is almost certainly the case of Angel v. Angel, tried 
before Sir James Alan Park at the York Assizes, July 1826. The 
plaintiff's counsel included Brougham and Scarlett; while Pollock 
was for the defendant, led by Copley, A.-G., specially retained at a 
fee of three hundred guineas. In the novel Sir Charles Wolstenholme 
gets six; Warren could afford to be more liberal. The proceedings, 
being by ‘ writ of right,’ were long famous on the northern circuit as 
the last occasion on which four knights, with spur and sword, were 
associated with the twelve special jurors. In his description of 
the scenes in the House of Commons Committee Room, Warren 
followed so closely the recent Hull Petition that the editor for a 
long time refused to print it; when I add that the real chairman, 
Sir George Strickland, is drawn as Sir Caleb Calf, and that Daniel 
O’Connell, the Phelim O’Gibbet, already described, is made to 
‘square ’ the matter for £2,000, we can appreciate his reluctance. 
Warren’s next novel, ‘Now and Then,’ was not published till 
1847, nor did it appear in the magazine. Even the author was 
not more enraptured with it than was Robert Blackwood, but it 
failed to hit the public taste. Warren was under the delusion that 
his strength lay in tragedy and high moral teaching ; but readers 
who had roared with laughter over Titmouse and Tagrag and 
Huckaback refused to weep over the sorrows of the Peer and the 
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Peasant. Inher ‘ Annals of the House of Blackwood’ Mrs. Oliphant 
has preserved the ingenuous letter in which Warren sketched the 
lines upon which the book might be reviewed in Maga. 

You might also speak of the simple-minded earnestness and boldness with 
which an established writer like myself has devoted in this work all his practical 
energies on behalf of the cause of Christianity and its glorious truths and 
doctrines, braving all ridicule, etc. ...I think you ought to point out the 
probability of many imitators following in my wake; but pray express your 
anxious hope that such will not be the case, that these matters require to be 
handled with conswmmate caution and reverence. 


Alas! the very title only survives in an epigram : 


Could Warren, the ablest yet vainest of men, 
But guide with discretion his tongue and his pen, 
His course would be clear to Ten Thousand a Year, 
Which is limited else to a Brief, Now and Then.! 


It would have been well for Warren if he had accepted the 
chastening of a succ’s destime, but he was so carried away by 
enthusiasm over the Great Exhibition of 1851 that in an evil hour 
he published ‘The Lily and the Bee,’ an apologue of the Crystal 
Palace. It was greeted with shouts of derision, and it remains one 
of the curiosities of English literature. To describe it as Martin 
Tupper gone mad conveys little, I am afraid, to a generation that 
knows not the ‘ Proverbial Philosophy.’ This was Warren’s last 
essay in fiction or fancy, but he continued to be a constant con- 
tributor to ‘Blackwood,’ and he was largely responsible for the 
political articles which squnded month after month a clarion call 
to the gentlemen of England and Scotland. 

His practice at the Bar had become respectable, and London 
was kinder to him than the circuit, but it bore no relation to his 
real ability, and was the source of no little mortification. Still he 
had grounds for ‘content surpassing wealth.’ ‘Would you give up 
your literary reputation to be Lord Chancellor ?’ someone asked 
him. ‘No, not for an hour,’ was the instant reply. And he 
derived a melancholy satisfaction from the belief that the Attorneys 
had conspired to take vengeance on him for Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap. 


1 The version attributed to Sir George Rose misses the double innuendo: 


Though envy may sneer at you, Warren, and say, 

‘ Why, yes, he has talent, but throws it away’; 

Take a hint, change the venue, and still persevere, 

And you'll end, as you start, with Ten Thousand a Year. 
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In 1851 he applied successfully to Lord Truro for a silk gown, 
Several distinguished lawyers were included in the same batch ; 
but Warren assured his friends that the Queen had made it a 
special condition that his name should head the list. The honour 
gave the quietus to his practice ; he possessed none of the qualities 
of a leader, and his appearances in court became less and less 
frequent. When, however, the Conservatives came back in 1852 
his old friend Spencer Walpole gave him the important Recorder- 
ship of Hull. While staying in a house in that neighbourhood, in 
company with another of the Northern Lights, the late Mr. Digby 
Seymour, he was asked, like Titmouse in his own story, to adorn a 
lady’s album with some verses. He complied with these lines: 


So sleeps the pride of former days, 
So Glory’s throb is o’er ; 

And hearts, that once beat high for praise, 
Now feel that pulse no more. 


To which Seymour, who had mot been asked to contribute, 
promptly added : 


Warren, thy memory was poor 
The Irish Bard to rob; 

Had you remembered Tommy Moore, 
Glory would ‘thrill,’ not ‘throb.’ 


On the occasion of Lord Derby’s installation at Oxford the author 
of ‘Ten Thousand a Year’ found himself included among the 
Honorary Doctors of Civil Law with Mr. O’Squeal and Mr. Bladdery 
Pip. A year or two later the dream of his life was fulfilled. In 
1856 a vacancy suddenly occurred in the little Sussex borough of 
Midhurst ; the Egmont interest was secured for him by Spencer 
Walpole, the retiring member, and he was returned without a 
contest. Among his constituents was Richard Cobden, and the 
great Free Trader on meeting him in the course of his canvass said 
‘ You ought to be in Parliament, Mr. Warren,’ a compliment which 
the recipient retailed with all the emphasis of Captain Sumph. In 
the House of Commons Warren’s ill-fortune dogged him, and, though 
he spoke with frequency and confidence, he did nothing to justify 
the expectations of his friends. But he was supremely happy, 
and most willing to share his happiness with his friends. Major 
Blackwood tells of a dinner at his house in which the member for 
Midhurst craved the company to join in a bumper to his venerated 
aunt, and in an eloquent speech expatiated on the honour that had 
recently been done to her nephew, finally reading aloud a letter of 
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his own to Lord Derby, assuring him of his loyalty to the Conserva- 
tive party, followed by Lord Derby’s reply. 

When that nobleman returned to office in February™ 1858, 
Warren fully expected to join the Cabinet, but he was prepared to 
take the minor office of Judge-Advocate-General. No invitation 
came, however, and the anxious days rolled by until the Ministry 
was complete and the last hope extinguished. Then his luck 
turned. Lord Chelmsford filled up a mastership in Lunacy with one 
of his sons-in-law ; there was a general outcry from the Bar, and the 
Chancellor, more squeamish than some of his successors, cancelled 
the appointment and offered the post, worth £2,000 a year, to 
Warren, saying somewhat grimly to his friends, that he hoped 
the profession would be satisfied with a Master who had the double 
qualification of being half a lawyer and half a lunatic. 

Warren hesitated so long that Disraeli was reported to have 
said that if he refused it was a case for a writ de lunatico inquirendo. 
Then he wished to make an explanatory statement in the House of 
Commons, but he was fortunately prevented, and his departure 
from the political arena was accompanied by no swan song. 

Shortly after his appointment he found himself for a short 
space one of the most conspicuous figures in the country. It fell 
to his lot to preside over a special jury at the inquiry into the sanity 
of Mr. Windham, of Felbrigge Hall. The length of the proceedings, 
which extended over thirty-four days, the eminence of the advocates, 
and I am afraid I must say the very scandalous details of the trial 
attracted an enormous amount of attention. ‘The eyes of Europe 
are following my pen,’ Warren is alleged to have said. His old 
friend the Chief Baron would occasionally stroll in and take a seat 
beside him on the Bench in the Court of Exchequer, and as Warren 
gazed down upon the counsel warring below him, upon Cairns and 
Karslake, upon Coleridge and Montagu Chambers and Charles 
Russell, he was in the seventh heaven of importance. Mr. Coleridge, 
however, declares, in a letter to his father, that 


Warren, instead of being of any use, lets the jury go their own way, and osten- 
tatiously defers to them and encourages them in their unfairness. Nothing but 
sharpness has any effect with him, and Jack and I try our hands upon him from 
time to time with nothing but temporary effect. 


It is only fair to add that Warren’s summing up is remarkable for 
brevity, clearness, and good sense. 
He was never destined to enjoy another such field-day. He 
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discharged the ordinary duties of his office quietly and efficiently 
for more than a quarter of a century, and had many strange ex- 
periences in his capacity of visitor, which lost nothing in the telling. 
In one of his visits he found a patient whose delusion consisted in 
the belief that he was married to the daughter of Lucifer, Prince 
of Darkness. ‘I hope,’ said Warren suavely, ‘that your marriage 
was a happy one.’ ‘ Yes, on the whole,’ was the somewhat guarded 
answer, ‘but we don’t get on well with the old folks.’ His last 
appearance in public was as witness in the St. Leonards will case. 
He had been a constant visitor at Boyle Farm, and his recollection 
of what his old friend the Chancellor had told him as to his testa- 
mentary intentions helped to corroborate Miss Sugden’s recon- 
struction from memory of the contents of the missing document. 
As he was about to leave the box, Mr. Hawkins apologised for 
dragging him into the Probate Court. ‘I am sure, Mr. Warren, 
no one will ever dream of disputing your will, because you aan 
left everybody ‘ Ten Thousand a Year.” 

He died on July 29, 1877. Dean Vaughan paid an pr 
tribute to his memory in the Temple Church, where he had been 
a regular and conspicuous figure among the occupants of the 
Benchers’ seats ; and a friendly writer in Maga did justice to the 
literary gifts and private virtues of one who had been for so long a 
mainstay of the magazine. Apart from his vanity, which almost 
amounted to disease, Warren was one of the most charming of men. 
A simple, sunny, buoyant nature made him the idol of his home, 
and brought him friends wherever he went. His foibles have been 
allowed to obscure his really great ability, and with all his oddities 
he had more than a dash of genius, 


J. B. Artay. 
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TRAPPING BEAR. 


TRAPPING bear is not a sport; it is not followed for pleasure ; the 
preservation of the game is not an object. The trapper does not 
even care for its magnificent trophies. He is a workman employed 
on a ranch, though his labour, like nearly all ranch-labour, is 
casual. On big cattle ranches regularly, and on small ranches 
occasionally, the foreman hires a trapper to kill out bear, wolves, 
and cougar, the yellow panther. Except in a few privileged and 
protected spots, the bear will be extinguished as completely as the 
buffalo within the next quarter of a century. For example, in 
1901, Hay, the trapper I worked with, had killed twenty-nine in 
five months. This is extermination ; for these animals, and especi- 
ally bear, interfere with the cattle industry, the staple of the 
country. It was to find room for their cows that the Americans 
pushed forward from the west and east to the centre of the conti- 
nent. The cattlemen with their herds were the first line of invasion, 
followed at a distance—but at a great distance, as they are still— 
by the farmers. It can only be a quarter of a century ago that the 
tide of cattle reached the Rocky Mountains and the habitations of 
the bear. Only gradually did the latter learn the invaders were 
good to eat; now they almost live off them. They interfere seri- 
ously with business ; in some places they make it impossible. In our 
society this is an unpardonable, indefensible crime. Their destruc- 
tion is inevitable. 

Even now beef is not their entire diet, which is otherwise most 
pastoral, innocent, almost Elysian. The acorns are their feast 
during the autumn. They gorge themselves with this rich food. 
A bear will tear down a stripling oak and roll in its foliage, lazily 
stripping off its load of acorns. The wild grape is also a luxury 
of theirs. The wild vine wraps itself in luxuriant and immense 
tangles round the tall trees that grow near the river at the bottom 
of the canyons. Only there can it find the refreshment it needs in 
that dry country. Though its. sweetness is rather acid, we used 
to find it most delicious on descending into a canyon, parched with 
thirst after working cattle on the heights in clouds of dust under a 
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Mexican sun. You take a wrap round the pommel of your saddle 
with a main stalk of the vine and spur your horse. The whole 
vine, torn off, unclasps the tree and drops itself on you in a shower 
of leaves and fruit. It made even a cowpuncher look decorative, 
perhaps because it hid the greater part of his person. The bears 
revel in the grapes, and help themselves as roughly as we did. 
I wish I could have seen one ; it would have been a perfect picture 
of vigour and abundance of power and enjoyment ; the very subject 
for a Rubens, who delights in these images, and who loves to put 
in a corner a row of unwieldy, shuffling elephants, loaded with 
harness of silk and gold ; on the elephants’ heads are silver baskets, 
overflowing with the wealth of orchards. Imagine a ‘Garden of 
Eden,’ with a blooming Dutch Eve. The grizzlies are eating 
grapes in a corner ; how deep and rich their fur is ; what an expres- 
sion of hoggish greed in their wicked little black eyes; what an 
idea of enormous and clumsy strength in their attitude ; with what 
profusion the torrent of leaves flows about them. But the grapes 
would not be the small, bitter-sweet fruit we used to scrape off the 
stalk with our teeth. They would be golden and large, bursting 
their skins, of cloying sweetness, and weighing down the stalk in 
large clusters. Another and most grotesque food is insects. They 
are minute victims for such monsters, and it is a disproportionate 
fate for a beetle to be pursued and devoured by an animal seven 
times as heavy as a man. The acorns and the grape do not come 
till the autumn, and it is on them that he gets fat and grows his 
fine winter coat. When in the spring he wakes from his long winter 
sleep and issues, weak and thin, from his hole or cave, he pastures 
off certain rich flowery grasses. The insects he procures by turning 
over any large stone and licking up the living colonies he finds 
underneath, or he overtakes them by tearing off the brittle bark of 
pines. Sometimes he is systematic and turns over all the rocks on 
a slope. It is strange to come across this multitude of upturned 
stones. It is as if a set of children had descended from nowhere 
into these solitudes, and amused themselves childishly by under- 
taking this arduous and purposeless task ; children of giants, for a 
man can hardly push back into its place some of the rocks a grizzly 
jerks over. Like all those who labour with their bodies, he eats 
at all times, and when travelling hard on those long and rapid 
journeys in which he seems to spend his life, turns over a big stone 
to get a bite as he roves along. Of all bear signs the upturned 
stone is the most visible, and, of course, the one that catches the 
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notice of the inexperienced eye. It also has the peculiarity of 
informing you approximately how long ago the bear went by. 
A rock keeps the ground it lies on damp; the degree in which the 
site of the stone has dried tells you roughly how long ago it was 
turned over. 

I spent two months in the camp of Hay, the bear trapper. 
Camp is a magnificent name, but ours did not deserve all its classical 
and military associations. Life in camp is the normal life of the 
Rockies, and it is only the exigencies of weather that confine people 
to the ranch with its roof. A camp consists of material to sleep in— 
a mass of blankets in a tarpaulin—material to cook with, and food, 
a few pans, and flour and other etceteras, a few further impedimenta, 
such as shoes and nails to shoe horses with, and perhaps a small 
tent. Where these are, camp is. There must be beasts of burden 
too, and their saddlery. Those are the essentials. Camps can 
differ in size from the camp of a solitary trapper with two or three 
donkeys, to ‘a round-up’ camp with a dozen cowpunchers and eighty 
or ninety horses. 

We used donkeys, large, powerful animals that could carry us 
easily. They are preferable to horses, because they will not run 
away from camp at night, because they are more enduring and need 
less care, because they do not fear bears—the very smell of which 
maddens a horse—because they go slowly, and, looking for bear sign, 
you want to go slowly. My four donkeys endeared themselves to 
me very much. 

Hay had always lived that frontier life, pursuing every kind of 
business. He was good-tempered, resourceful, cool, and possessed 
to perfection the knowledge which his life required. He knew the 
weather, the country, the people, the animals, the arts of camping, 
cooking, packing, trailing, hunting. He was not a very good shot, 
though, like all westerners, extraordinarily quick; of course he 
was better than I am. 

Fortunately, being a good shot is not required when hunting 
bear. This indubitable fact was a source of great comfort and con- 
fidence to me; hardly less so than the other no less indubitable 
fact, that a grizzly cannot climb a tree. I can. The classical, 
and only possible, way of killing a big bear is to be close upon him. 
For he is only vulnerable in the brain, throat, and neck. At a 
distance you cannot make certain of these points, and in fact, 
are likely to hit him elsewhere, which will provoke him to 
charge, and will not disable him at all. For the vitality of bears is 
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marvellous. We used Winchester 30-40, with soft-nosed bullets, 
I also carried a cowpuncher’s revolver. 

Hunters who have ‘still-hunted’ bears—stalked them—speak 
disparagingly of trapping. Unjustifiably, I think. For in a 
cattle country, wild animals, overfed and glutted by the abundance 
of meat, are very harmless ; wolves are ridiculously tame. Besides, 
bear have learnt to fear man ; a century ago, in the days of Lewis 
and Clark, they took the offensive. Now they will always run if 
they can. To come upon one unharmed and untouched is, there- 
fore, not so dangerous as it seems. But it is very different if the 
great beast has been tortured by the pain of a trap for ten hours. 
He is then mad with rage, and charges, or tries to charge you, at 
sight. In any case these big bear ought not to be killed at all. These 
creatures of immeasurable and invincible might are reduced in one 
instant to a tumbled heap of fur and flesh. Men should be allowed 
to enjoy exhibitions of their strength. They should be caught 
and exhibited, before enthusiastic thousands, in gladiatorial 
combats, though I doubt whether any adversary could be found 
to match a grizzly. I do not think even a tiger would face him in 
his wrath. Such shows, with appropriate pomp and ceremony, 
would be splendid. They would not be more futile than a cricket- 
match, and far more humane than a Grand National. 

This is the proper place to tell a fearful adventure which well 
illustrates the courage, the coolness, and the risks of those that 
trap the bear. Hay was trapping in the James Mountains. He 
had with difficulty overcome the bear he had killed, for there they 
still preserved that intrepidity which they once had till they 
learnt the irresistible superiority of man. One night he decided 
to camp in the bottom of a canyon where sign was thick ; evidently 
a number of bears were watering there. It was a sinister spot. 
A clearing had been made and a small hut built there by a settler. 
He had been killed by Apache Indians, who had dragged his stove 
out of the hut, lashed him to it, and roasted him to death. The 
little log cabin was now in ruins. But at one end of it was a bed- 
stead of rough wood, above which the roof happened to be unim- 
paired. Hay decided to camp inside the cabin, and put his bedding 
on the bedstead, for the sky was louring and rainy. He un- 
packed, turned his mule and his two donkeys loose, cooked his 
supper, and went to bed. A low and narrow hut has little light. 
It shuts out the brightness of the splendid, starry nights. Now 
the tall trees round this hut had been left standing for shade. 
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They had intertwined their long arms and formed a canopy above 
it. So double darkness reigned inside it. In the middle of the 
night Hay woke up. Something was moving about the hut. He 
heard the heavy tread of some animal; but it was invisible, he 
could not even distinguish its shape. It moved nearer, and was 
just above his own head; he felt its hot breath on his own face. 
Putting his hand under his pillow, he slowly drew out his revolver ; 
then fired right into the animal’s face—and found he had killed one 
of his own donkeys. The poor little beast had come in, sniffing 
round to find something good to eat, a bit of stale bread or a greasy 
piece of paper, delicious morsels. 

There was routine in our life. Suppose we intended to enter a 
new piece of country, to move camp usually took a whole day. 
We would rise at our earliest, on the very point of dawn ; our object 
was to finish the tedious work of packing before the sun had grown 
hot. We divided; Hay stayed in camp and prepared breakfast, 
I started out to fetch the mule and donkeys. On my success the 
success of the whole day depended. If I brought them back soon 
our hours were pleasant. We packed them in the cool of the morn- 
ing ; we reached our destination in the middle of the afternoon to 
unpack and cook our supper before the light had begun to fade, 
perhaps with time to catch a few trout. But the donkeys had not 
always been stationary during the night. It would sometimes be 
two or three hours before I heard the tinkie of their bells, distant, in 
the woods. Then we would have to pack hurriedly under the full 
blaze of a morning sun, and we would not reach our camping place 
till sundown. ‘To arrange your camp and cook in the groping 
darkness or by the uncertain light of a camp fire is vexatious, after 
a laborious day. 

The best way to find your saddle stock is to start out to find 
them while it is still night. We sometimes did this. It is, of 
course, the rule in cow camps, when the work must begin with 
the light. The ‘horse wrangler’ rides off to get the horses before 
the east has even grown pale, and begins to collect them while 
they are still dark moving bodies, without feature or colour ; for 
animals, horses even more than donkeys, never seem to travel 
during the actual darkness. They stay grazing round the place 
they were put in. It seems, also, that the hour before dawn is 
the short hour for sleep among horses, those sleepless, restless 
animals. At the first sign of light they wake and move off, some- 
times at a great rate. If you are there just before, you can find 
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them all. Riding in the dark towards a hillside of rich grass, 
where the horses were put the night before, you will not hear a 
sound ; then a bell will tinkle, one of the horses is awake; then 
another, and another. The universal tinkling tells you the horses 
are all departing, though the hillside is still black and they un- 
discernible. 

Suppose the donkeys brought back, then you pack them. 
Packing animals is an art, and a valuable art. You appreciate it 
when you have tried to drive beasts of burden badly packed. A 
pack inclining to one side will give one of them a sore back in an 
hour, and thus disable him for a month. A pack turning over 
completely precipitates a horse into a frenzy. He bursts away 
insane with fear, kicking, bucking, rolling head over heels, scattering 
the load everywhere. Donkeys do the same, but more deliberately. 
Fear does not impel those fearless little creatures, but gleeful 
malice, that here finds its opportunity. You with difficulty catch 
your animal ; you painfully collect the fragments of your pack, finding 
perhaps that your flour-bag has been burst, and that therefore you 
will have no bread for the next few days. You carefully re-pack 
him. By this time all your train has dispersed in the woods, and 
you must rush about to find them. At length you set out again ; 
and at the next steep descent another pack turns, and the whole 
of this performance is repeated. Repetitions throughout the day 
reduce you to an ecstasy of rage and despair. You also acquire 
esteem and regard for the man who packs well. The rudiments of 
the art are not difficult to learn, and allow one to appreciate the 
fine points—the exact disposition of the load, the even balance, the 
judicious situation of the large and heavy objects, the protection 
of the small and fragile, the compression and adjustment of so 
many different things in such a small space, the many artful turns 
and knots of the rope which all contribute to clamp a pack as 
tightly and neatly on a back as if it was riveted. Four of our 
donkeys could carry our whole household. The others went free, 
though sometimes one of them would have one or two steel traps 
put on his back—a merely formal load. 

Our direction was sometimes governed by chance information 
about bear and bear sign that might fall to us from cowpunchers, 
always inaccurate and exaggerating, or from Mexican sheep- 
herds, always instructive. More usually we moved to a camp 
that Hay had occupied in his expedition five years before. The 
day we moved was always one of high and confident expectation. 
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It was always round the next camp that numerous and helpless 
flocks of bear were waiting to be slaughtered; but they always 
remained one camp in front of us. 

Our first days in a new camp were always spent searching for 
bear sign. Each of us would go our own way on his donkey or 
on foot. The habit of unremittingly observing the ground is 
soon acquired in an unsettled country ; for the ground registers 
every event, and there is no constant perpetual stream of events 
to efface or confuse the sign. They are few, and remain distinct till 
the rain wipes them out. To those whocan decipher them they are 
eloquent and instructive beyond belief. Some of the indications 
of bear are, of course, salient. You mark how dead cattle have 
been killed ; the trunk of trees for claw marks, for the smaller 
kind climb for fun ; where the trees have been stripped of bark ; 
the secret springs where the portly bear roll deliciously; and 
upturned stones, the commonest and easiest sign. An upturned 
stone or the track of a shod horse is too common to draw the eye 
in our crowded country ; but see it in the solitudes. It is as startling 
as the human footprint was to Robinson Crusoe. I could only 
understand plain and direct information of this kind; but the 
slightest and faintest traces were legible to Hay. It was certainly 
this one of his abilities that impressed me most. All natives of 
that country are forced to practise trailing, and I had often seen 
displays of it on the part of cowpunchers. But Hay excelled. 
His eye was never off the ground, and was unerring. In a single 
promenade he brought back all the news of the neighbourhood— 
the presence of a cow outfit, a passing herd of sheep, of a vagrant 
bunch of wild mares; he announced the nearness of any game, 
deer, or wild turkey, or wolves. He instantaneously detected any 
of the tragedies of animal life ; he would follow a track which he 
declared to be that of a colt slain and dragged down into the canyon 
till we came upon the colt’s own bones. He marked the paths 
and watering-places of the deer, to be used when we wanted meat. 
His eye had a microscopic power; he could distinguish an old 
bear track in a sandy soil trampled by hundreds of cattle. He 
would trail a wounded deer whose feet hardly touched the ground 
as she bounded from rock to rock, at a glance, too, rapidly, not by 
prolonged examinations and slow steps. 

This exceptional power was due, no doubt, to exceptional 
opportunities. He had been a sheepman; he guards his close- 
packed flocks by unintermittently perusing the ground around 
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them for the steps of man or beast ; and he had lived among Navajo 
Indians, who can trail as no white man can ever hope to do. 

My expeditions in search of bear sign were not very fruitful, 
but they were the most delightful days I spent in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. I had always had around me that resplendent sky and 
sweet variety of scenery, but this was the first time I had leisure 
to enjoy it. Before, work or some anxiety had always distracted 
me ; now I could saunter, enjoy, and reflect. We were very near 
the summit of the Rockies, on the very backbone of the continent. 
The plains, dry, sandy, almost African, were now far behind us. 
So was the region where the abysmal canyons broaden to make 
way for large rivers, shrunk at this season to trickling streams, 
or where the level mesas (tablelands) of grass were withering 
under the heat. We were on the very summits. The heads of 
the rivers ran in little streams through amiable valleys, not yet 
sunk into deep and sombre canyons between towering clifis of 
rock. The cool shade of willows fringed the waters. Over their 
level spaces grew tall thick grasses, sown with a profusion of 
flowers. These banks of flowers, mostly of a golden colour, made, 
with the rich green of the grasses, an effulgent livery. All round 
rose peaks, covered by ascending regiments of pines, a dark, 
serried, silent army that scaled them to the very top, to the pure 
and serene blue of that lovely sky. One would like to call that 
country enchanted. Unfortunately it has no high associations, 
and rouses no visions. It has no past but cattle-thieves shot, 
abominable cruelties committed by Apache Indians. But I have 
never looked on scenes of more perfect and exquisite beauty. 

I had always wished to be idle, with an unoccupied mind, in 
these woods, and this was my first opportunity. I would spend 
the whole day alone, or with one of my companionable donkeys 
and a small book. He would carry me over the deep carpets of 
pine needles, through the endless ranks of the pines to the sudden 
edge of deep canyons, whose sides are sheer walls of stone. I would 
look over and watch the river, diminished by distance to a thin 
clear ribbon, flowing at the bottom of this gulf; or I would climb 
on foot to some untrodden, culminating height, and enjoy the 
sight of all the mountains spread before me to the limit of sight, 
range past range, peak past peak, with the infinite dark sea of pines 
rolling over them. These expeditions were explorations, and 
each day brought new views. 

My researches were not exhaustive, though I always concealed 
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from Hay how superficial they were. On meeting him in camp in 
the evening I used to find him, according to the amount of sign 
he had discovered, elate, breathing slaughter to the bear, or utterly 
dejected, pondering whether he should not abandon his present 
and return to one of his former occupations, especially that of 
camp cook, in which he had won many triumphs and risen to be 
the head of his profession. Supper usually restored his philosophy 
tohim. Afterwards I would roll on the bearskin in front of a high 
cheerful fire, while he sat on his heels, pulling at an old pipe, and 
drawing equally on his imagination and his experience for stories 
of sudden fortune, lucky finds, or hidden treasures; or he would 
elaborate vast and detailed schemes by which we, in conjunction, 
were to win the riches he was always dreaming of, such as in- 
venting a new hair restorer, that would raise our fame to the 
stars and our wealth beyond the hope of avarice. 

If bear sign was old or scarce we moved on to another camp ; 
if it was fresh and promising we set our traps out. Bear traps 
weigh seventeen or forty-two pounds. They consist of two large 
steel jaws which, by a simple and common mechanism, are re- 
leased and closed when a pan in the middle of the trap is trodden 
on. You attach a log weighing sixty or seventy pounds to it. 
Such a trap does not, of course, retain a grizzly, but it is an im- 
pediment. He rushes off across country hauling it. This drag 
of log and trap catches in every bush; he halts at intervals to 
gnash his teeth on them; best of all, they leave a deep, broad 
track, and you can follow him easily. On other occasions he stays 
on the same spot raging. The placing of our traps was sometimes 
settled by peculiar circumstances; but, as a rule, we set them 
out at distances of a mile or so along a ridge, or on the edge of deep 
thickets. From a ridge the scent of the bait is carried in two 
directions, and far; besides, a long ridge is the favourite road 
along which a bear travels. Thickets are a constant incident of 
the woodland, where firs and impenetrable groves of quaking aspen 
grow close together, centuries of fallen timber obstruct the ground, 
and a thick brush knits the whole into an impervious jungle. They 
are the favourite residence of the bear, for men do not enter them. 
They are cool, and bear, who cannot discard their rich fur coats, 
must suffer acutely from the heat of a Mexican summer. They 
certainly stay in the thickets all day, and only come out of them 
at night. I can imagine the great beasts lolling and panting in 
the deep shade at noori. | a Na : 
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You must have a bait for your trap; deer supply it. This 
hunting of deer is almost constant. In the first place, you depend 
upon them for meat. We carried nothing but flour, baking- 
powder, salt, sugar, tea, and molasses. Sometimes we got a piece 
of beef from some cowpunchers ; often we fed for days upon trout, 
which, unlike other delicacies, never palls. But our regular meat 
was venison. In the second place, half a deer was the bait we 
hung up in our traps. Killing deer has been praised as a noble 
sport ; but I found it dull enough. Perhaps it was satiety ; perhaps 
I have never had that love of the rifle which possesses those who 
are skilful with it, as much as the love of their swords possesses 
the heroes of romance ; perhaps the deer were too easy victims. 
Hunters, by no means given to bravado, and somewhat sceptical 
about sporting exploits, write with more complacency about their 
destruction of black-tail and white-tail deer than any other animal. 
It is difficult to understand. It does not seem to demand high 
qualities or present great difficulties. But perhaps this case is 
not usual and peculiar to this country, owing to the deer being 
familiar with men, and yet unmolested and secure. Cowpunchers 
are always riding about, who hardly turn their heads to look at 
them, for they dislike venison and disdain sport; in fact, in one 
range where the cattle were very wild, I believe they were easier 
to approach than the cattle themselves. On one occasion a cow- 
puncher and I were driving a few cattle up a small narrow canyon. 
Two does came down it towards us, and almost walked into the 
lead of the cattle. Perhaps they were dazed by the light, and 
did not distinguish us on horseback from the cattle. They were 
coming so near that I saw the cowpuncher silently getting his rope 
ready to rope at them. These casual meetings and views of deer 
are reminiscences far more pleasant than those of hunting them. 
Possibly the worst way of seeing deer is to stare at them along 
the sights of a rifle; but a large buck surprised at a forest pool 
where he has come to drink at the hot mid-day, and lifting his black 
muzzle, still dripping with water, to look at you, is a picture very 
pleasing to the eye. 

We left the carcase, or more usually half of it, at the place where 
we intended to set the trap. On the next day we brought the big 
steel traps themselves. The most curious requisite of Hay’s was 
perfumery, of the most powerful kind. He used it to extinguish 
human scent, the slightest touch of which warns a bear and will 
alarm him unless he is very hungry. We scented the soles of our 
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feet before treading round a trap; we scented our hands before 
touching a trap or bait ; we scented the sides of our legs to leave 
no warning on the branches that brushed against us. Unkempt 
and ragged as we were, we trailed odorous clouds behind us, and 
from our humble camp ambrosial airs, whispering of roses and 
lilac, were wafted through the woods. Hay declared scent is as 
much an attraction to bears as sugar and sweets. He possessed a 
chemical preparation, about the ingredients of which he was very 
secret and mysterious; he used to scatter it round a trap. It 
smelt pleasantly of new gingerbread, fresh from the oven, and he 
declared that with this chemical bait alone he had caught bear, 
without any meat. 

To set the trap Hay chose a small clump of trees or big bushes 
growing close together. Inside this he tied or fixed the half carcase 
of the deer. He fixed and tied it firmly, for otherwise some small 
beast, like a wild cat, snatching at it, might drag it out. Then 
he connected the stems with a barricade of sticks, poles, foliage, 
and brush, making a firm fence through which a bear would not be 
inclined to break. In this barricade he left an opening. If the 
smell of blood, carrion, and perfumery allured a bear, he would see 
a rich meal hung up and an open passage to it. In this passage 
Hay dug, with our little axe, a shallow hole of the required shape. 
A little chain, with a ring at the end of it, hung to the trap. Hay 
cut a sapling down, pared down one end, and slipped the ring over 
it; into the same end he neatly drove a little wooden wedge to 
prevent the ring slipping off again. The trap itself was still closed. 
Cleverly using his feet and a rope he pressed down the powerful 
springs and opened out the monstrous jaws, large enough with their 
grim iron teeth to catch and hold the foot of an elephant. With 
precautions and very slowly we lifted the trap into its place. The 
drag was dropped and concealed in the brush that formed the 
fence. Earth and leaves were artfully disposed over the iron 
machine, and the ground where it was buried was made to present 
an innocent surface. 

Some practice is needed before you can set a trap with perfect 
correctness. Set it too deep, and earth will clog and block it; 
set it too high and the iron will emerge to frighten the bear ; too 
slight a pole is not a sufficient drag ; too heavy a pole breaks the 
little chain, and the bear leaves the country with your trap on one 
of his paws; omit to put a twig under the pan, and a small rodent, 
a skunk, will spring the trap by stepping on it; the huge jaws 
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close above the skunk’s head, and he scuttles off unharmed. As 
in all matters of action there is a liability to a number of small 
errors, each small but each fatal. 

I was very unlucky about bear; or perhaps, considering my 
marksmanship, fortunate. When I joined Hay he had killed two 
in the last week ; one a big grizzly who had carried off the trap 
four or five miles. Hay had followed him up; his first shot had 
hit the grizzly in the chest, the second broke his back. He was a 
boar, and had been fighting rivals so furiously that his skin was 
quite damaged. It was torn everywhere by their claws and tushes. 
Only the back was intact. This Hay skinned, and I used it as a rug 
during my stay in his camp. He said that the deep layers of fat 
and flesh on him were black and bruised from the smacks his 
adversaries had given him. I have never heard or read of a man 
watching the onset of two boar grizzlies, But if ever anyone has, 
he must have seen the most tremendous duel of the world of animals. 
This beast, for example, must have been six times as heavy as 
a man, and I imagine could break the neck of a bull with one bite. 
The other bear Hay never killed at all; she committed suicide ! 
Involuntarily I must say. Her body still lay where Hay had 
found her. She was not worth skinning, for, having been dead 
for a considerable time, her fur had slipped. Any fur appears 
to moult off within two hours of death. She was very fat, and, 
maddened by the torture of the trap, she had run herself to death. 
I followed the track of the poor beast. She had dashed up a steep 
hill, rolled down into a canyon, raced up another precipice, tearing 
through bushes and brakes, knocking down saplings in her frenzy. 
Going down the next slope she died suddenly, though I do not 
know for what precise cause. Hay, on finding the trap gone, had 
tracked her with extreme caution. As he heard no bellowing, he 
feared she might try some ruse. He advanced slowly and with 
circumspection. As he peered over the ridge down the slope 
where she had died, he saw her lying under a bush, a few yards 
off, asleep as he thought. Dropping on his knee he rapidly and 
courageously planted two bullets in a dead bear: 

_ I brought Hay misfortune, as the next five weeks were blank. 
Yet we were always close upon the bear.. They seemed to march 
in a scattered company, each member of which lives singly, but 
the troop invade or retreat from a country simultaneously. We 
always just missed reaching one of these impis. Our nearness 
was most tantalising. Sometimes their signs cannot have beer 
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more than a day or two old. Once, when we were at the most 
lofty and inaccessible point we reached, into which the most 
energetic foremen never sent their cowpunchers, we came upon 
the very place where several bears must have hibernated in holes 
and caves. They have a curious trick while they are still living 
in their winter quarters, during the early spring, of always setting 
their feet in the same spot as they leave and return to their holes. 
Their tracks grow as deep as ruts. These worn tracks were all 
round this peak. A week or two earlier we would have walked 
straight into the little hive. Another time we had got off our 
donkeys by a little spring, in a narrow dell of the woods. On both 
sides of the dell the thickets grew tall and thick. It was evident 
that a bear had been digging at this spring, and rolling in it, though 
not lately. We were eating the little piece of cold bread and 
meat we had brought for lunch when we heard the branches 
cracking in the thicket far above us and the unmistakeable ‘ Wough ! 
Wough !’ the asthmatic pant that a bear makes. At the same 
time our donkeys began walking off down the dell, not hurriedly, 
for I do not believe these magnanimous animals would ever deign 
to show panic, but as if they had suddenly remembered an appoint- 
ment at some distance. We ran after them to get our rifles, but 
the bear had gone off on finding us at his spring. It was a dis- 
appointment to have the object of our search so near, and yet 
invisible and inaccessible. 

After the five unsuccessful weeks I found it necessary to ride 
to town with a mule to bring back food and for my letters. Town 
was ninety miles away, and I returned to Hay only on the seventh 
day. To my intense vexation I found he had killed five bear in 
the interval. In his own language, ‘he had got in among them.’ 
He had met one of these vagrant bands. Three were small black 
bears, two large brown ones, one of which had a fur of deep orange- 
golden brown. 

At my return the bear again disappeared. The rains set in 
earlier than usual and heavier. This spoilt the pleasure of living 
in the open air. Besides, the ground was turned to mud. Twice 
we found it had clogged the springs of our traps and they had 
failed to act ; each time the bait had been torn out and there were 
marks of great teeth where the backbone of the deer had been 
broken in two. We were on the point of moving out of the country. 
Our traps were strung out along a ridge. We had visited them 
and decided to take them up on the next day. But on our way 
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back to camp we found a perfectly fresh track. At one point in 
the path the whitish trunk of a cotton-wood tree lay across it, 
Going over it the bear, presumably a grizzly, had smudged the 
mark of his paw upon it. The print was very clear cut and enor- 
mous, the paw being muddy and the bark offering a white surface. 
Across the ball of the foot it was as broad as my hand is long, from 
the tip of the middle finger to the wrist. But it was too late in the 
afternoon for us to take the trail up. 

The next day we visited two of our traps, but our giant was 
in neither of them. The third lay in a little open glade, on the 
edge of tangled and inextricable thickets. As we entered it 
we saw a brown head peeping at us over a bush. Listless and 
half-asleep as we were, the high and pleasurable excitement 
mounted to our brains in a flood. It was a brown bear. Though it 
was as heavy as Hay, it must still be called a cub, for it had come 
there with its mother. But cubs stay with their mothers till they 
are more than two years old. It was quite gentle and stared at us 
in mild astonishment. I suggested trying to take it back to camp, 
but Hay rightly refused. So I took the small axe and broke the 
skull of this innocent. It seems murderous, but our position was 
far from secure. In cases like this the mother usually hovers round 
in a fury and rushes back when her child cries. At any moment 
her charge was to be expected, and while we were skinning the cub, 
Hay jumped every time he heard a branch crack in the thicket. 
A she-bear robbed of a cub is almost as formidable as she is sup- 
posed to be ; and in this case she would have had the great tactical 
advantage of charging us from the upper ground or being invisible 
in the bush till within a few yards of us. There had been terrible 
scenes of wild anger all round the trap. The whole affair could 
be reconstituted. There was another cub as well as the mother. 
Next to the trap there was an ancient pine as broad and thick 
as the column of a cathedral, rising high above all the trees. We 
conjectured that the other cub had run up to the top of it, terrified 
at the report of the trap closing, for it is like the noise of a pistol. 
The mother exercised her fury on everything round, knocking 
down saplings right and left, and tearing at the larger trees, but the 
trap itself was undisturbed. The big pine was the special mark 
of her anger. She had clawed it all round, the bark had been torn 
off in long strips, and it was scored with long scratches. She must 
have climbed to the top of it, perhaps to catch the other cub and 
cuff it, for she-bears relieve themselves in this fashion, as petulant 
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nurses do on their unoffending children. In any case, the limbs 
and arms of the pine lay in voluminous heap round its base, like 
those of a mast shot offin battle. But she did not return, either then 
or at any other time. 

One of the haunches of the bear we cut off to eat; it tastes 
like young pig. The fat we reduced ; it is excellent for cooking, 
as rich as butter, and made our bread taste like pastry. The rest 
of the body we hung up as bait ; gruesome, but there is none better 
for old boar bears, who are always trying to eat their young. This 
is the reason the cubs stay so long with their mothers, and generally 
bears are cannibal. The first little black bear Hay had caught 
during my week’s absence he had found not only killed but almost 
entirely devoured by the others. In spite of my suggestions, Hay, 
obstinately careless, refused to tie the bait in the trap. He inserted 
it loosely in the forks of a tree. My prognostics were fulfilled. 
A big bear, presumably the one whose track had been so neatly 
marked on the log, hooked it out without springing the trap. 
We found the body, picked quite clean, and broad tracks, effaced 
by the rain, all round. My patience had been taxed by days and 
nights of incessant rain, and to sleep in a wet bed draws on it heavily. 
At this mishap it ran out completely. I parted from Hay, and 
drove my donkey back to the ranch. 


E. WRIGHT. 











A LIGHT STUDY IN ‘BRADSHAW, 


At Haileybury many years ago I set a paper to the Sixth Form 
for competition in ‘ Bradshaw,’ a book which has more devoted 
students than some of the most exalted classics. It was on the 
lines of the usual school geographical papers, and this was the 
kind of question set : 

‘Draw a map of the shortest railway route, marking the principal 
junction stations : 

(a) From Alexandria to Joppa. 
(b) From Spa to Waterloo. 
(c) From Friockheim to Skelbo.’ 

Here you are whisked at once apparently from an Oriental 
tour to Belgium, and from Belgium to Denmark or Norway ; and 
the tour can easily be made to extend to France and Italy and 
the United States. But it is all within the limits of our own 
‘Bradshaw.’ Alexandria is near Loch Lomond ; Joppa is a suburb 
of Edinburgh ; Spa is on the coast of Kerry ; Waterloo—the London 
terminus does not count—is a village near Liverpool ; Friockheim 
—a fine Scandinavian name—is in Forfarshire ; and Skelbo up in 
Sutherland. 

It is very curious to the minority who prefer to use their eyes 
on a railway journey, thinking that it does not consist only of its 
terminus, to find how constantly ‘Bradshaw’ is spoken of in 
novels—especially, of course, ladies’ novels—as ‘ unintelligible,’ or 
‘that dreary waste of incomprehensible figures,’ and so on. As- 
suming, indeed, that everybody either starts from or returns to 
London, and that the intermediate journey is a blank, except so 
far as a restaurant-car or sleeping-car fills it up, then the ‘A BC 
Guide’ is, no doubt, all that we need. The traveller who does 
not care to know when he or she is in sight of the magnificent 
railway view of Canterbury or Ely or Durham is worth no more 
attention. But there are thousands of travellers who really do 
care to know a little of their own country, and are sometimes 
delighted to discover what curious things are enshrined between 
the puritanical-looking covers of ‘ Bradshaw.’ 

And this adjective reminds me that I wish I had put in 
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my examination paper: ‘Mention any traces of religious or 
ecclesiastical peculiarities to be found in “ Bradshaw.”’ I am 
sure it would have been declared impossible, unless, indeed, we 
could show that he had a spite against Sunday trains, and wilfully 
misled the ungodly. But how many people have noticed—I have 
hardly ever found one who had noticed—that the month is given 
in an odd way? On any of the magazines you will have, say, 
‘July 1907.2. But on ‘ Bradshaw’ you will see ‘7th Mo. (July) 
1907.’ The reason is that Mr. George Bradshaw, the founder of the 
immortal work, was a Quaker, and Quakers objected to speaking 
of months by names that were perhaps taken from a heathen god 
or a deified emperor. Hence the months were sternly given by 
their numbers, and only by them at first. The usual name in 
brackets is a later concession to weaker brethren. Mr. Bradshaw, 
by the way, had a tragic end while travelling. Visiting Norway in 
1853—he can hardly have gone there to study railways—he was 
seized with Asiatic cholera, and died in a few hours. His tomb can 
be seen in the cemetery at Christiania. 

Now let us turn to the index. We notice, perhaps, what a 
number of curious or foreign-looking names there are. The origin 
of many of these it would take very deep and wide local know- 
ledge to trace, but some are easy enough. Etruria, for example, 
is the name that Wedgwood gave to his workshops because of his 
famous copies of Etruscan models. Bethesda, where Lord Penrhyn’s 
quarries are, and Hebron, a quarry on the side of Snowdon, are no 
doubt merely due to the Biblical tendencies of Welsh Methodists. 
Possibly there was a similar origin to Joppa near Edinburgh, 
unless it was a mere caprice, like its neighbour Portobello. This 
took its name from the first house built there, which was called 
by its sailor-owner after the South American town, at the sack of 
which, under Admiral Vernon, he had been present in 1739. Alex- 
andria, near the foot of Loch Lomond, was named after Alexander 
Smollett, of the family that owned much of this part. Some of 
the names, however, that look odd in the index are really of 
no interest. Herculaneum and Canada, for example, are merely 
names of different docks at Liverpool. But they are useful for 
catches in an unscrupulous examination paper. Such stations too 
as Legacy or Triangle are only like the stages marked on a London 
omnibus ticket. Desert, on the Cork and Bandon Railway, does 
not sound a good name for a station, though it is better than 
Hell (the actual name of a station in Norway), and probably means 
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something quite different. Valencia Island not only got its name 
from the Spanish city, but it was actually given by the Spaniards. 
Aspatria, on the other hand, which looks a charming Italian name 
to find in Cumberland, is only a corruption of the good North- 
country name of Gospatrick. But the oddest reason that I know 
for the name of a station is Twenty, in Lincolnshire, in the parish 
of Bourne. When the station was made there was not only no 
village or hamlet, but not even a house in sight. The railway 
authorities—not having Mr. Bumble’s fertility in names—were 
puzzled, and at last in despair named the station from the number 
which happened to be on the Ordnance map. 

Conspicuous natural objects have often, of course, given names 
to villages and towns everywhere, and sometimes have been more 
convenient to use for a station than the name of their parishes. 
Hence the number of trees that can be found—Mountain Ash, in 
Glamorgan ; Knotty Ash, near Liverpool ; Four Ashes, near Wolver- 
hampton ; Four Oaks, near Birmingham, and so on. Stoat’s Nest, 
near Croydon, was so named—in despair, apparently, of finding 
any unused village name—from the nearest farm. Daisy Bank, 
just outside Bilston, and Daisy Field, close to Blackburn, sound 
refreshing, but it is to be feared that if there are any daisies in 
either they must be sadly begrimed. And what gave Rosebush, 
in Pembrokeshire, its charming name? Was it an inn, or is it 
the Gaelic ros, a promontory, as it is in Melrose? This would be 
an obvious corruption for the English colony of Pembrokeshire 
to make, and I notice on the Ordnance map that ‘ The Rhos’ and 
“Rosehill ’ are close together. 

Inns and public-houses play a strikingly large part in station 
nomenclature, because—as we find also for hunt-meets—they fix 
a place much more definitely than a parish name. This seems 
to be specially the case in Lancashire, where we not only have 
some well-known signs, such as Bay Horse, near Lancaster, and 
Boar’s Head and White Bear, near Wigan, but the very curious 
one of Clock Face, near St. Helens, which was, I am informed, 
due to a public-house with this sign that stood opposite to the 
station. Other obvious inn-signs also occur in other counties, such 
as Black Bull, in Staffordshire ; Horse and Jockey, in Tipperary ; 
and Three Cocks, a junction called after a well-known anglers’ 
inn in Brecknockshire ; but elsewhere they are mostly ‘ Arms,’ 
presumably of the squire, as Craven Arms, in Shropshire ; Berney 
Arms, in Norfolk ; or Bronwydd Arms, near Carmarthen. 
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r From tavern-signs to saints is rather a jump, but we may be 
passing—especially in Cornwall—by many stations named after 
saints of whom not one person in a thousand has ever so much 
asheard. It would be difficult, indeed, for even a professed student 
of hagiology to say much off-hand about St. Athan, in Glamorgan- 
shire, or St. Combs, on the Aberdeenshire coast, but probably 
they are corruptions of names. St. Combs, perhaps, is short 
for St. Coemgen, who founded the famous Irish monastery at 
Glendalough in 549. Anyhow, in Cornwall the names of the 
saints get considerably altered. St. Cleer—or, as ‘ Bradshaw’ spells 
it, St. Clear—should be St. Clare of Assisi, the founder of the 
Franciscan community of Poor Clares. St. Erth (St. Ertha or 
Erca) is sister of the St. Blane from whom Dunblane is named— 
rather a far cry from Cornwall. St. Budeaux looks as if it really 
had kept its original form, but he was a Breton saint named Budoc, 
and the true form is preserved instead in the neighbouring manor- 
house of Budockshed. ‘Bradshaw’ has dropped out the name of 
St. Neot, which used to be given, if I remember rightly, as a second 
name to Doublebois, so we will only notice carefully that in Corn- 
wall the town is St. Neot, but in Huntingdonshire St. Neots. 
A whole chapter of hagiology, sometimes very intricate, might be 
based upon our encyclopeedic author. 

Sometimes, though not so often as might be wished, ‘ Brad- 
shaw’ has preserved an unusual or obsolescent word. Thorpe 
Culvert, on the Skegness branch, is a case in point. A culvert is 
an arched drain under a road, but we rarely meet with the word 
except in books on building. Cargo Fleet, near Middlesbrough, 
may wrongly suggest to the traveller a number of vessels un- 
loading there. But though the root is really the same, the Anglo- 
Saxon flzctan, ‘ to float,’ it does not mean the floating vessels, but 
the place where they were able to float. Hence a ‘ fleet,’ a common 
termination of names near the coast, and surviving still in Fleet 
Street, means an inlet of the sea, such as near Portsmouth is called 
a ‘leak,’ or a ‘ lake.’ 

Here is another and quite different point that might possibly 
strike an observant wanderer. Many stations, we notice, have 
the word ‘ road ’ added to their name. Whyisthis? The natural 
idea would seem to be that if a station be reasonably close to its 
village or town it simply takes the name of the place, but that if 
it be merely the nearest station for getting to a town a few miles 
off, the word ‘road’ is added to mark this distinction. And 
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apparently this was the general difference at first. In the early days 
of the South-Western Railway the station now called Micheldever, 
some three miles from its village, was called Andover Road, because 
it was then the nearest approach of the railway to Andover. But 
one thinks of the face of an unhappy traveller who alighted there, 
intending to carry his bag into the town, when he found it was 
eleven or twelve miles off! There is a very tiny town—or, rather, 
a good-sized village—in Lincolnshire bearing the distinguished name 
of Burgh, and though it stands on a hill two miles from its station, 
this does not add the warning suffix of ‘road.’ One evening 
I travelled down in the next compartment to a rather fierce- 
looking military gentleman, probably an Indian colonel whose 
liver had not improved in that country. At every station, after 
Boston at least, he demanded angrily of the officials, ‘Guard, is 
this Burgh ?’ and sometimes he had to be hastily replaced. At 
last we did reach Burgh, or rather Burgh Station, and he stepped 
fiercely out. I heard the peremptory order to an amazed porter, 
‘Porter, call me a cab!’ and I listened anxiously for the rest of 
the dialogue, but unhappily the train went on too soon. 

Sometimes, however, unlike Burgh, the church of the village 
is seen close by the ‘road’ station, and one wonders why the 
simple name is not given. Morton Road and Donington Road, 
both in Lincolnshire, will serve for examples. The explanation 
will generally be found in the fact that it is meant to distinguish 
the station from an already existing one of the same or a similar 
name. Thus, before Donington Road Station (on the Great 
Northern and Great Eastern Joint) was built, there was a Don- 
ington-on-Bain on the Louth and Lincoln line. There are also 
two other Mortons in the county, and one of them, now a large 
suburb of Gainsborough, though it is true that it has no station 
in its own right, doubtless succeeded in securing many parcels, 
and perhaps passengers also. 

Even a much slighter resemblance is quite enough to bewilder 
the average passenger in unknown parts. A good many years ago 
the well-known junction station of Bishopstoke had its name 
changed to Eastleigh, because—so I was assured by an official— 
passengers could not be got to distinguish between Bishopstoke 
and Basingstoke for changing carriages. After all, half the name 
is identical, and they are only four stations apart! In this case 
the change must have come about anyhow, because Eastleigh, the 
newly created site of the South-Western Railway Works, has risen 
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to be the sixth largest town in Hampshire, while Bishopstoke, a 
mile away, is still an almost untouched village. 

The confusion in the case of some of the names must be very 
serious. There are five plain Suttons in ‘ Bradshaw,’ besides no 
fewer than twelve others of which Sutton forms a part, like Sutton 
Bridge or Sutton Junction. An enterprising Roman Catholic 
bookseller in New York annually sends his catalogue addressed to 
‘The Minister of St. Peter and St. Paul, Newport, England.’ Not 
unnaturally, the big Newport in Monmouthshire is tried first ; 
then, as far as I can make out by the postmarks, it goes to New- 
port in Pembrokeshire, as being the handiest ; then to Newport 
in Shropshire ; then flits lightly across England to Newport in 
Essex, but possibly it takes Newport in Devonshire on the way. 
Finally, it comes to Newport in the Isle of Wight, but still nobody 
will have it. One of my churches, however, is dedicated to St. 
Peter and St. Paul, so on some sagacious suggestion it is sent to 
me. Then I think it is time to give the poor catalogue and the 
Postmaster-General a rest, and so the former reaches its haven 
in my waste-paper basket. 

But a change of names is very irritating to those who know 
their ‘Bradshaw’ well, and one wishes that the railway com- 
panies would not change them for such slight causes as occasion- 
ally serve. The fiat of a wealthy magnate has sometimes been 
sufficient. Some years ago there was a regular revolutionary out- 
burst on the main line of the North-Eastern Railway from York 
to Berwick. Shipton became Beningbrough (this was no doubt 
justified by the confusion with Skipton) ; Dalton Junction became 
Eryholme ; Bilton Junction found itself Alnmouth ; and Windmill 
Hill (surely a distinctive name enough) was changed into Goswick. 
Here one may commend a precedent from the Midland Railway. 
Wymondham, in Rutland, on the Leicester and Peterborough 
branch, naturally suffered from some confusion with the better- 
known Wymondham in Norfolk, and accordingly the name was 
changed to that of another neighbouring village, Whissendine. 
But for a number of years—it has been dropped now—the station 
was always given in ‘ Bradshaw’ and in the Midland tables as 
‘ Whissendine, late Wymondham.’ 

A friend of mine many years ago was staying with two old 
maiden ladies in a country house in Yorkshire, some way from a 
railway station. On his departure he asked for a ‘ Bradshaw,’ and 
after much search a ‘ Brddshaw’ was found. It was about twenty 
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years old, and was a slim, youthful volume, totally useless, of 
course, for its intended purpose. I wish it had been offered to 
me. I would gladly have given a vellum-bound copy of the current 
month in exchange. 

‘Bradshaw ’ is now, as becomes a somewhat elderly gentleman, 
increasingly stout year by year, and increasingly difficult to squeeze 
into the leather cases that well fitted him only a few years ago. 
Considering the enormous mass of figures that has to be dealt 
with, and the very fine print that is necessary to prevent his 
running into a folio volume, the mistakes and misprints are 
astonishingly few, though there is a certain pleasure in pouncing 
on one or two, to prove that he is not superhuman. But I have 
a slight grudge about his arrangement of most of the main lines, 
an uncorrected survival from early days. 

One would naturally expect so bold and comprehensive a 
work (‘massive and concrete’ we may call it, like Mr. Wopsle’s 
rendering of ‘ Hamlet’) to begin with at least a dignified overture. 
One must begin with some railway, and the Great Western, with 
its glorious stretch from London to Penzance, is as good as could 
be chosen. But page 1, which might well be assigned to the new 
lines or stations opened (a piece of information at present hidden 
in that back corner of the map which always is the first to get 
torn), instead of launching us on this great highway, gives us the 
trumpery little branch to High Wycombe and Thame! 

Then, again, an intelligent person going from London to Edin- 
burgh by any one of the three lines may want to be able to find— 
it is surely a reasonable wish—the stations that he is passing. 
By the East Coast route he can do this fairly easily. There are 
only five sections needed, though three ought to have been enough 
—the Suburban as far as Hitchin, the Great Northern main line 
to York, the North-Eastern to Berwick, the six stations between 
Durham and Gateshead, which are wantonly made a separate 
section, and the North British to Edinburgh. But now suppose 
that he is going by the West Coast route. As far as Warrington 
it is plain sailing, and even the suburban stations are given, except 
the four between Euston and Willesden, while the long stretches 
from Wigan to Carlisle, and from Carlisle onwards, are unusually 
clear, though the last lap, from Carstairs to Edinburgh, is rather 
irritatingly put on a separate page. But behold, there is a gulf 
yawning! ‘The stations on the eleven and a half miles between 
Warrington and Wigan are tucked away in another page, and 
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even then no cross-reference to them is given. The reason for 
this odd hiatus probably is that the main line was at first con- 
sidered to run to Manchester and Liverpool, and that the ways 
parted at Warrington ; while the Northern section, the Lancaster 
and Carlisle Railway, ran from Wigan, which again united the 
Manchester and the Liverpool portions. The Warrington-Wigan 
section was then added to complete the chain ; but its omission in 
its proper place in ‘ Bradshaw’ is a curious instance of survival, 
not of the fittest. 

A good deal more perplexing, however, is the problem offered 
to a traveller on the Midland who may have the same laudable 
desire to know whereabouts he is. In the first place the Scotch 
express may go either by the Leicester route or by the Nottingham 
route, and it is no easy matter to ascertain which from ‘ Brad- 
shaw.’ Suppose that it is via Leicester. As far as Trent, then, 
the way is clear, allowing for the omission of minor stations up to 
Luton. From Trent to Clay Cross we must find a different 
page, and this partis treated as a mere local line unknown to 
expresses; then at Clay Cross we are sternly reconducted to 
the original page, which it was in no way our fault that we left, 
and so taken on again as far as Leeds. This very likely the Scotch 
express will not enter at all, but will take us over the loop. 
Another page will carry us on as far as Hellifield, and another 
to Carlisle, and the final one to Edinburgh by the Waverley route. 

But if it happens to be a Nottingham-route train, the puzzle 
is made even more wantonly unnecessary. We possibly first find 
the fact out by diverging from the other line at Kettering. ‘ Brad- 
shaw’ gives a page-reference at Kettering to the little branch to 
Cambridge, but, by some strange aberration, none here to this great 
alternative main line, which we have to go no fewer than fifty 
pages further on to find. Even then a part of it, from Manton 
to Melton Mowbray, uses up the old Peterborough and Leicester 
Branch, and appears in two different connexions. When we get 
to Nottingham there is no further station given except Derby, 
where we are not going; and it needs local knowledge or very 
attentive eyes to find out that after two more stations we rejoin 
our former line at an insignificant little Nottinghamshire station 
called Trowell, in the snubbed portion between Trent and Clay Cross, 
which ‘ Bradshaw ’ does not even condescend to describe as a junc- 
tion at all. All this no doubt arises from the fact that the Mid- 
land was not built up on a thought-out plan, but grew up gradually 
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by the increasing linking together of scattered sections. Accord- 
ingly, the tables have never been recast from the point of view now 
needed—that it has a through main line like the rest. The fact 
of the main line from Ferryhill to Newcastle through Durham 
being later than the old line through Leamside similarly accounts 
for the strange omission of stations hetween Durham and Gates- 
head. 

Even in the time-tables themselves we may here and there 
unearth a curiosity. It is no great matter for surprise that between 
Helmsdale and Georgemas, in the extreme north of Scotland, 
though they are on the main line of the Highland Railway, there 
should be only two trains a day, nor even that one of these ignores 
most of the stations. But it does give one a start to find that on 
the Midland Railway there is a link between two exceptionally 
busy highways, and, of all places in the world, close to Birmingham 
itself, which has only one train a day! This is the branch from 
Whitacre Junction, on the Midland line to Derby, to Hampton- 
in-Arden, on the North-Western main line to Birmingham. There 
is only one intermediate station, at Coleshill, a small town noted 
for its fine church and monuments. Thus the good people of 
Coleshill can boast a station of their own, but in order to use it 
they must travel in one direction not later than 8.32 a.M., in 
the other, than 9.40. I suppose the line is needed for goods traffic, 
and that the Act of Parliament enforces one passenger train a day. 
One reflects that the station-master of Coleshill ought at any rate 
to have a very good chance of winning one of the prizes which, 
by an excellent institution, the Midland Railway offers yearly for 
the best-kept station garden. Of this, of course, ‘ Bradshaw’ 
reveals nothing. But in other countries it might be worse, since 
Coleshill has another station almost as near, at Forge Mills. I was 
at Granada in 1880, and Granada is a city about as big as York. 
There was then a choice between two trains a day for leaving. 
The first was an express (fifteen miles an hour), at 5 a.m., the 
second an ordinary (twelve miles an hour), at 9 a.m. Furthermore, 
as the station is somewhat remote, and as no Spaniard will ever 
be hurried, the time for leaving by omnibus was at either 4 or 8 A.M. 
I wondered how some of my acquaintances ever got away from 
Granada at all. Perhaps they had to revert to post-horses, But 
you can now leave as late as 11.15 a.m. 

I once thought of making a terrible catalogue of the blunders 
of novelists about ‘ Bradshaw,’ but it threateried to become tao 
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bulky to be manageable. In Miss Braddon’s ‘ John Marchmont’s 
Legacy ’ a train from ‘ Kemberling,’ which was in the Lincolnshire 
marshes in sight of the sea, and therefore on the Great Northern, 
somehow reaches London at Euston Square Station. In ‘ Henry 
Dunbar,’ Mr. Dunbar is obliged to drive from Southampton to Win- 
chester because, he said (at luncheon-time), ‘there is no express to 
Winchester before ten o’clock at night.’ Now there is no express 
from Southampton Docks to Winchester—and Southampton West 
was then only a village station called Blechynden—at ten or any 
other time, but the extreme limit between the fastest and the slowest 
train in the day is eight minutes! Sherlock Holmes, however 
(‘The Adventure of the Five Orange Pips’), might surely be expected 
to know better than to suppose that a man who fell into the Thames 
between nine and ten at night could have been hurrying to 
Waterloo to catch a train for Horsham. You can, indeed, get to 
Horsham from Waterloo round by Guildford, if you choose to waste 
an hour in so doing; but even Watson or Lestrade was capable of 
discovering that the last train by this way leaves Waterloo soon 
after six. It would be interesting to have a supplementary chapter 
to know how Sherlock Holmes gets over this. Such are the perils 
that in ‘ Bradshaw’ beset the unwary. 

But apart from such blemishes as the few I have noted, which 
must some day be taken in hand, and then will disappear, ‘ Bradshaw’ 
is not really a difficult book. Ladies, indeed, appear constitution- 
ally unable to read it, and I never heard of one who liked oreven so 
much as pretended to like it, while I know several men who think 
it the most interesting of the monthly magazines, and take it up 
first from the club table. Two of my pupils were devoted to the 
study of it, and as both are now distinguished head-masters, this 
cannot have injured their other work. One of them had copies 
of ‘ Bradshaw’ at intervals from the very beginning—almost unique 
books, I should imagine, in a sixth-form study. It was a curious 
proof of the wide-spread fascination latent in the rather grim- 
looking little volume. 

G. E. JEANS. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF UGANDA HOUSEKEEPING. 


THe Uganda Railway had struggled to its three-hundredth mile 
when I passed beyond its outposts on my first journey to the 
Victoria Nyanza. ‘To journey hopefully,’ said a wise pilgrim, ‘is 
a better thing than to arrive,’ and three months later, when our 
porters laid down their loads on the outskirts of the Uganda capital, 
I realised with some keenness that he spoke truly. Behind us was 
the blessed irresponsibility of tramps who carried their houses with 
them in canvas bags and took no thought for to-morrow’s dinner; 
behind us the breezy vagabondage of the march, where to the 
novice every tree-trunk and tuft of grass held magnificent possi- 
bilities of adventure, and where our worldly possessions were too 
safely compressed in tin boxes to darken our spirits overmuch. 
Behind us, too, was the world of sun and sky, the sweeping lines of 
the African plains, the spacious airs of the African uplands, the 
march at chilly dawns, the halts in the shimmering heat, the nights 
of brilliant moonshine or of crackling camp fires. But for fevers 
and delays it had been a good world ; but it was behind us, and 
before us stood a sorry structure, at which, as a residence, any 
British cow of good standing would reasonably have sniffed. For 
three months a continent had housed us, and much familiarity 
with well-planned stars and clouds and trees had somewhat unfitted 
us for joyous adoption of a dingy wattle-and-daub shanty with 
cobwebby walls of irregular design. 

That day, and for many days following, | thought disparagingly 
of mankind and his fumbling domestic architecture, and compared 
the mud walls regretfully with the charm of flapping green canvas, 
which stiffens itself so gallantly when a mansion is called for and 
subsides so graciously into its appointed bag when bidden to move 
forward. That the shanty never moved forward was worse than 
all else. Finished was the funof a new vagrancy every morning ; 
this desolatingly stationary dwelling must be swept and dusted. 
Worldly possessions, heretofore so blessedly quiescent, must come 
forth from their tin boxes and be a burden to us. Difficult as it 
was to be respectable in a species of down-at-heels cowhouse, we 
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were doomed to attempt it, and to help us the Government gave us 
two chairs and an office table. 

We christened our house ‘The Barn.’ Its walls and floor 
were poor in plane surfaces; they bulged unexpectedly. The floor 
in particular was various in its levels as the Sussex Downs, so that 
to the end of our time the dining-table was apt to prance rakishly 
on two legs like some exhilarated quadruped. There was no 
ceiling, and from the old thatched roof gambolling snakes and rats 
shook down unsavoury particles upon our food. During the rains 
this thatch leaked in spouts of muddy water like the rose of a 
watering-pot, so that there was practically no dry spot in the bed- 
rooms, and in time I became accustomed to sleeping under a 
mackintosh and an umbrella. Ventilated roofs of this nature were 
not uncommon in the station. Dining out one night a thunder- 
storm came on with the dessert, and we finished dinner crowded 
into one comparatively dry corner, with our feet tucked up off the 
floor, while a procession of baths, basins, and jugs took our places 
round the hospitable board. Though our host apologised per- 
functorily for the noisy entry of his bath, no one seemed to regard 
the proceedings as at all unusual. 

The windows of our dwelling-house were meagre slits with 
calico nailed across them instead of glass, but we had four excellent 
doorways. To one door there was a lock and key, another possessed 
a handle, the third had no fastening at all, and the fourth did not 
exist. Every night we methodically turned our only key in its 
lock, determined that such a luxury should not want recognition ; 
but there was nothing to prevent all the burglars in Uganda from 
streaming through the other three entrances, and I have always 
wondered why on earth they never did so. 

The price of paraffin being thirty rupees a gallon, we lighted our 
shanty at first by candles, used without lavishness, owing to the 
impossibility of knowing when our next supply would arrive. 
Later, as the railway brought civilisation and its good things 
nearer to us, the price of paraffin fell to eighteen rupees a gallon, 
and, emboldened by this delightful cheapness, we decided that it 
was time to start a lamp. 

From the moment of our arrival at ‘The Barn’ it became 
evident that my lot in life was to contend hourly with predatory, 
insects, who, like tropical insects everywhere, seemed to pursue 
their nefarious callings night and day, unresting. Thus the war 
waged against them was always a losing one, for while we slept they 
vo—2 
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bit, chewed, and devoured, they bored, tunnelled, and climbed, 
and we woke in the morning to find fresh ravages as the result of 
their night’s zeal. There were not only the usual mosquitoes that 
fed upon us, and the usual fish-tail insects that chewed our woollen 
clothing, and the usual cockroaches that bloated themselves on our 
silken vestments, but there were others. There were insects that 
sprang and insects that did not spring, there were ticks of revolting 
outline, there were jiggers who lamed us times without number, 
there were boring-beetles who conscientiously mined out the 
interior of all serviceable wood till our chairs and tables became 
hollow shams, tottering to destruction before our eyes. There 
were little ants who swarmed up giddy heights in order to batten 
on butter, there were big-bodied gluttonous ants who swelled 
themselves on sugar eaten in secret, and—woe was me !—there were 
whole empires of white ants, who flourished their tunnels and 
traceries of red mud in every direction. These were omnivorous 
and omnipresent. We could hang no pictures, for they ate them. 
They ate my only waterproof and throve upon it. In my ignorance 
of their powers I put up a dado of native bark cloth to hide the 
marks of their industry in our sitting-room, and while I was down 
with fever they ate the dado. In spite of incessant watchfulness 
and daily tappings of the walls, they defeated us continually, and 
to this day I can think of no more detestable sound than the dry 
rattling made by them if disturbed in their crimes. When the 
interesting collection of insect-life indoors was held to have exceeded 
the average the remedy of the country was extremely simple. 
Every stick of our belongings was carried forth and recklessly 
dumped in the compound. Then came the chain-gang, laden with 
baskets of cow-dung, and, shooting this substance broadcast into 
our rooms, they proceeded to plaster the floors with it. Camped 
in the compound well to windward of our home, I wore out the long 
hours of eviction in no patient spirit, for, not being a Hindu, I 
found it difficult to regard this process as one of sacred purification, 
although something of the kind was certainly intended. By 
evening the work was done, and the house having been thus newly 
decorated, was hurriedly refurnished, so that we were able to eat 
what dinner we could amidst a savour of fifty concentrated cow- 
yards. Presumably the insects perished; I know that I very 
nearly did. 

Of all the plagues of primitive Uganda, the insects were un- 
doubtedly the worst; but the servants were unnerving also. In 
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those days it was customary to engage Swahili ‘ boys’ at Mombasa 
for our term of service in Uganda. These served us on the long 
march thither, and remained till leave was due, and they could 
return to the coast with us. For those rough-and-tumble times 
the Swahili servant could not have been surpassed. Long marches 
did not deter him, hungry animals did not scare him; ‘with a 
frolic welcome,’ he and his fellows met the storm and shine of 
vagrant journeyings. Tough, faithful, and sagacious, he could, 
with varying success, be everything in turn from gunbearer to 
housemaid. Once, when I wished to dismiss a cook who seemed 
more likely to cater successfully for an ostrich farm than for a 
human family, my husband demurred on the ground that the 
fellow was so good at putting upa tent. Fresh from England, it 
had not occurred to me that this accomplishment could be valuable 
in a cook, though the experience of our first safari' taught me 
better. Arrived in camp, this culinary Crichton would from 
among the, throng of porters and loads rout out his kitchen box, 
with the saucepans and frying-pans of his calling strapped on top. 
Himself commonly marched brandishing the kitchen kettle. While 
his subordinate collected the kitchen-range, our chef helped to 
unravel the limp convolutions of green canvas, or lent a hand with 
the tent ropes. In circumstances that would have rendered the 
hardiest English cook a victim to dementia, a meal of sorts was 
successfully cooked and served with sufficient rapidity to keep us 
tranquil. Reluctantly, prophetic of chronic dyspepsia, I was 
forced to admit the creature’s usefulness. Time inured us some- 
what to the atrocities he compelled us to swallow. As Swahili 
cooks went he was no worse than other people’s ; there have even 
been awful moments when I have secretly admitted that he was 
better. He was in our service for years. That we survived his 
ministrations, and that only one of us is now seriously disabled, is 
the strongest testimony to the original strength of our constitutions 
that I have ever been able to muster. His horizon was incredibly 
limited. One morning, when on march, we received a gift of 
celery, and as fresh vegetables were beyond rubies, we brooded half 
the forenoon in joyful anticipation of its succulence. But at lunch- 
time no celery appeared. Anxious questioning resulted in an 
outburst of jabbering around the kitchen fire, and we were offered 
eventually a small heap of something resembling spinach at the 
bottom of a tin soup-dish. Our genius had cooked the celery tops 
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and thrown away the stalks. One of the wretched man’s worst 
points was the difficulty of being suitably angry with him. He 
possessed a stupid disarming smile, which almost met round his 
head; and an equally serviceable asset was the look of pained 
deprecation with which he was wont to weather the sharpest 
vituperative storms. The expression was one which, at a pinch, 
might have made a diplomat’s fortune. 

On the journey to Uganda I had brazenly shirked all domestic 
cares in camp, alleging, with some reason, the impossibility of 
housekeeping without a house ; but when we arrived at our broken- 
down baru conscience waked, and in the intervals of wrestling with 
predatory insects I fought with desperate problems of the res 
angusta domi. Careful study of a large tome on household manage- 
ment had taught me that the housekeeper should make a tour of 
the kitchen premises every morning, to assure herself that all is 
clean and in order. I proceeded to the back verandah. Across the 
compound were the boys’ houses, a row of mud hovels without 
doors. The kitchen stood at the end of the row, looking even 
more depraved than its fellows. Puffs of acrid wood-smoke rolled 
from the blackened doorway, incessant jabbering and bursts of 
heathenish laughter enlivened the interior, a horrible smell of 
burnt fat drifted on the breeze. Outside the hovel I could descry 
a litter of banana peelings, two or three earthen waterpots and 
an old paraffin tin stood drunkenly among the d/bris; while a 
small child in filthy rags squatted in the foreground and medita- 
tively rubbed the inside of a saucepan with a tuft of grass. That 
morning I did not further inspect the kitchen premises to see that 
all was clean and in order. A certain faint-heartedness overtook 
me. Instead, I called the cook and questioned him in rudimentary 
Ki-Swahili about the day’s menu. ‘Sheep!’ he answered, with a 
beaming smile, indicating an uncouth mass of raw meat which he 
showed a tendency to finger lovingly. He remarked that it had 
been killed that morning, and we should have part of it for lunch. 
I hurriedly revolved in my mind a scheme for lunching elsewhere, 
but abandoned it as cowardly. Evidently it was useless to read 
up in my tome how a leg, shoulder, or saddle of sheep might be 
cooked, for the mass had no conceivable shape, and appeared to 
have been hewn fortuitously from some poor animal. A similar 
slab appeared every day, and we had it boily, roasty, stewy, mincy, 
chopsy, fry, and soupu. It was useless to remonstrate ; we had 
embarked upon a cycle of sheep, and Mabruki had no intention of 
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staying his hand till he had shown us all his masterpieces in that 
material. Persuasion at last took effect. ‘The lady wishes to 
eat ox ?” asked Mabruki. I had not realised that ordering beef for 
dinner could be expressed in these carnivorous terms ; but I agreed 
that such was my desire, and we ate ox. These Swahili ‘ boys,’ 
so excellent in camp, were barbarism incarnate when turned loose 
in a would-be civilised house. They flavoured all our food with 
wood-smoke, and the black came off their swarthy fingers upon 
everything they touched. The everyday scheme of things proved 
so exotic that I was forced to relinquish all preconceived ideas 
about housekeeping generally ; for nothing was so easy but our 
ruffians managed to do it wrong, nothing was too impossible to 
happen, and what did happen was generally the worst. Once, for 
some superlatively festive little dinner, I had myself prepared hors 
@ceuvre for the vainglory of a surprise; nor were we in any way 
disappointed of this last, for the carefully arranged little morsels 
failed to appear, and were eventually discovered swimming in the 
soup. Thereafter the mistress of the house forswore gastronomic 
ambition. Yet what could be expected of retainers who did not 
shrink from cleaning the saucepans with our best table napkins, 
nor from polishing the glasses with a silken table-centre ? It was 
in later days, when they should have known better, that they boiled 
a quantity of table-linen without any water ; and when reproached 
in adequate terms for the highly carbonised product, they pleaded— 
with injured sighs at the exactingness of the mem-sahib—that it 
was indeed true they had forgotten the water, but the fire had been 
excellent. 

I had always looked upon them as a peaceable crowd till one 
night, as we were sipping our coffee in after-dinner quiet, the cook 
appeared at the door with a gory spear, and related that some 
evil-doer having attempted to burgle the cook-house, the kitchen 
boy, resolved to sell his saucepans dearly, had run the culprit 


through the body. The blood dripped from the spear as our chef 


held it out to us with his infantine smile. Presumably the per- 
forated burglar was hardy, for he effected an escape ; so we let well 
alone, and contented ourselves with warning our truculent kitchen- 
maid of imaginary penalties for manslaughter. Thereafter it 
occurred to me to wonder whether our bland cook was ever likely 
to skewer me in similar fashion, supposing that I expressed a 
determination to ‘eat ox’ when he had destined us a dinner of 


sheep. 
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It was about this time that Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner 
arrived, and the resources of the little station were strained to the 
utmost in raising the usual official dinner of welcome. The men 
had great difficulty in collecting sufficient ‘ wedding garments’ for 
the occasion, since wardrobes were in many cases at a very low 
ebb, and it was only by dint of most complex lending and borrowing 
that the requisite splendour of masculine apparel could be attained. 
The whole station had sent round its lamps and candles to the fort 
in good time to contribute to the desired brilliancy that evening, 
and thus it was not surprising that we found ourselves constrained 
to manage temporarily with one camp-lantern and a candle stuck 
in a whisky bottle. Very nearly the whole of my table plenishings 
had been commandeered for the occasion, and when, owing to 
limitations in the matter of glass, the Queen’s health was drunk out 
of my coffee cups, I felt I had not lived in vain. 

In those days I was the solitary Government mem-sahib in the 
station, for one only had penetrated to Uganda proper before me. 
With mission stations planted on all the surrounding hills the 
natives must at times have seen plenty of white women, yet at 

first they insisted upon regarding me as a species of waxworks or 
travelling menagerie, and their attentions were at times rather 
funny, as when an old Soudanese hag, laying an inquiring finger 
upon me, asked her friends oratorically, ‘Can this be a woman ?’ 
Weeks after my arrival some mission ladies came to visit me. The 
first intimation of my visitors’ approach was a terrific yelling and 
jabbering, which broke forth from the direction of the servants’ 
quarters, and which made me think either that the boys had put 
up a snake or that a second mutiny was in the making. Then, 
to my intense surprise, the whole of our domestic staff shot into the 
room by various doors, as though propelled from catapults, each 
one endeavouring to be the first to impart the astounding news 
that some ladies were coming along the footpath towards the house. 
With my mind strung up to serpents or seditions, mere friendly 
visitors seemed rather an anti-climax ; but they proved actually 
to be Englishwomen, and after weeks of mere male society it was 
delightful to see them. The life was naturally rather lonely at 

times, and once, when my husband was away for some days, the 
sympathy of his Indian hospital assistant at last found expression. 

‘I am sorry for you, mem-sahib,’ he said, ‘for you have here no 

female companions of your own sex! ’—a surprising utterance 

which was only equalled by the excellent fellow’s valediction, 
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when in due time I was invalided home half-dead with malaria. 
‘Mem-sahib, you are very ill. I never thought to see anything 
so dreadful as your face !’ 

On our return, more than a year later, we lived in Entebbe, and 
an epoch of half-baked civilisation was beginning, which seemed 
like silken luxury after the barbaric struggles of my first experience. 
Brick houses were not unknown, and whenever lightning burnt up 
anyone’s dwelling, as not infrequently occurred, the new building 
was provided with an iron roof. We had ‘female companions of 
our own sex,’ we dressed for dinner, our roofs leaked only by sec- 
tions, we had Reuter’s telegrams and an Equatorial Hotel. House- 
keeping developed more in accordance with civilised usage, though 
it retained its grotesque elements, and the increased importation 
of the Goanese cook added a fourth language to the incipient 
babels of our households. As everywhere, he was nearly always 
drunk, inevitably if his mistress had a dinner party ; and he was so 
cowardly that cook-baiting speedily became a favourite recreation 
with the boys in their spare hours. We had one of these deplorable 
creatures who used to fall on the ground and cry whenever his 
‘matey’ threw a paraffin tin at him ; consequently, paraffin tins 
were perpetually hurtling in the air round the cook-house, and I 
was forced to suppress the pastime with firmness, more on account 
of its horribly resonant character than of the cook’s wounds. 

For some time our old Mabruki continued to ruin our digestions 
as of yore, until the arrival of his Goanese supplanter relegated 
him to the minor billet of camp cook. It was a great concern to 
us when, in these more civilised days, he took to evil courses, drank 
banana beer not wisely, and beat his wife too well. The climax 
came when one afternoon, in the blessed quiet of the siesta, he 
chased his flying spouse even to our front verandah, where she 
sought sanctuary outside my window and wailed loudly, to my 
extreme displeasure. At this juncture, mercifully, the master of 
the house shot like a thunderbolt from his den and drove the 
misplaced combatants far afield. The woman, screeching like 
some demented fowl, ran to cover in my dahlia-bed, pursued hot- 
foot by the cook rampant. They fought it out among the dahlias, 
flattening them as from the onset of a tornado. Eventually the 
smitten one, dislodged from the flower-bed, fled shrieking to her 
own quarters, and the belligerent made for the back verandah, 
where, to the infinite scandal of the junior household staff, he 
knocked down our ancient head-boy, who was respectably tending 
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teacups, and accused him of having trifled with the young affec- 
tions of the fugitive. We spent the rest of the afternoon in counting 
broken heads and teacups, and sighed with relief when our cook 
militant was borne off by four Soudanese policemen, the party 
arriving at the lock-up in very bad repair owing to the extreme 
versatility of the captive. We bailed him out next day in order 
that he might cook some luncheon for us. He was extremely 
sheepish and chastened, and in his repentant agitation put salt 
in the custard instead of sugar. All his misfortunes he attributed 
to a thimbleful of banana beer and his wife’s temper ; and, having 
prudently shipped the irritating lady back to Mombasa, he for- 
swore sack for a time, and peace reigned in the kitchen. Incon- 
venient as were the creature’s failings, the compound would have 
been colourless without his vagaries and semicircular smile. Re- 
turning one night from dining near by, I came in through our back 
garden. It was a cool evening in the rains, clear with grey light 
before the moon rose, and in this dusk I saw a strange object not 
far from my path. It was in the shelter of a tall clump of cannas, 
and I turned aside to look closer, my footsteps making no sound 
on the damp earth. In another minute I had seized a crouching 
man by the scanty garment on his back. The strawberry-bed in 
which he was planted appeared singularly damp, and as he started 
up at my touch runnels of raindrops from the canna-leaves splashed 
noisily over us. ‘Mabruki,’ I said severely, ‘are you drunk 
again?’ He sat back on his heels apologetically, as though be- 
seeching me not to spoil sport, and affirmed in earnest under- 
tones that he was not, but that he was catching a thief. I asked 
anxiously where the thief was. Mabruki said he did not know, 
but they were all catching him. At that I looked around me, 
and, sure enough, a cautious head was craning round the angle of 
the house and lurking forms were dimly discernible behind rose- 
bushes, while the figure roosting rather noisily in an adjacent 
guava-tree proved to be our second table-boy, scouting. For all 
I knew at the moment they might have been a brigade of thieves 
themselves, but I had to take it on trust that they were amateur 
detectives in our service. The enterprise seemed a sporting one, 
and had my sympathy. The only weak point about it was the 
thief. Where was he? And why did they think he was there 
at all? But this riddle was insoluble. They told me in stertorous 
whispers that somebody had seen something ; in fact, they thought 
a thief was-going to break into the house; and they looked im- 
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ploringly at me, as though wishing that I, too, would prostrate 
myself among the garden produce in my dinner-dress to further 
their detective schemes. Their master, turning up at this moment, 
also failed to unravel the riddle of the thief. No one knew where 
he was, though they all felt sure he was there. However, it 
occurred to us that while we were all in the strawberry-beds and 
up the guava-trees the thief, if he were worth his salt, would be 
in our deserted dressing-rooms thinning out our belongings, or 
choosing silverware from the sideboard. We found the front 
verandah strongly garrisoned by the very smallest boy of all, 
armed with a serviceable sapling. To guard against sudden assault 
he had tied up the door-key in the most secluded corner of his 
raiment, and such were the intricacies through which he had to 
chase it that some time passed before we could gain admittance. 
There was no thief, and nothing had been touched. To this day 
it is a mystery to me what those boys were playing at. Were 
they trying to emulate some manceuvres of the Indian troops ? 
or had there actually been a thief? or was it merely that they had 
felt dull after dinner and had invented this game to amuse them- 
selves? We never knew, but we pictured to ourselves a similar 
whimsy breaking out in a London suburb: Mrs. Brown returning 
from dinner to find Eliza up the laburnum, cook couchant in a 
lair of mignonette, and Mary Jane full length in the geranium-bed, 
all conscientiously snaring hypothetical burglars. 

It was in these later days that the Mganda boy took a firm 
footing in our households, always beginning life as the mtoto '—., 
i.e. the dish-washer and fag of the Swahili servants. These well- 
cuffed youngsters do all the work for which their superiors feel 
disinclined, and recompense themselves for the blows of Fate by 
a steady and surreptitious consumption of their master’s jam and 
sugar. Through increment of years and pay they grow from 
knowledge of dish-washing to the art of hitting the furniture with 
a dirty cloth, a process which in bachelor households passes for 
dusting, and thence by degrees to the goal of their ambition—the 
exalted billet of table-boy. Then they embroider to themselves 
beautiful white caps, and their white robes shine speckless. They 
soundly thwack the méoto of the hour, and do less work than ever 
before ; they give themselves airs, and swagger abroad in the 
afternoon carrying dandified canes. 

In the primitive times an Mganda boy was almost an unheard- 
! Child, small boy. 
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of thing in our households. Such an equipment was considered 
mchenzi' to the last degree, and denoted a distinct lack of tone. 
An méoto, though reputed worthless, was the utmost of the breed 
that could be tolerated, since he could be trusted to achieve very 
little damage with the tin crockery then in vogue. Now times 
have changed, and a race of tolerably efficient Waganda servants 
has grown up, many of them having undergone rough tutelage at 
the hands of the Swahili old-timers. When not too distressingly 
simian the Waganda pick up the innumerable details of household 
work with wonderful quickness, though long training must neces- 
sarily elapse before they can be considered sound as to courses, 
or qualified to produce the right wine at the right moment. One 
hears people crying the praises of their Indian bearer, their Malay 
dhobie, or their Chinese cook, but never, never have I heard 
anyone, even in delirium, sighing for the services of an Mganda 
boy, never in after-years have I heard his master dwell upon his 
stolid charms with lingering regret. But possibly that is yet to 
be. Waganda boys are in the infancy of their calling ; they have 
no generations of service behind them like their Indian colleagues. 
Fresh from their banana-groves, blundering and bewildered, they 
wrestle with the complexities of the white man’s household, reaping 
whole vocabularies for their pains. The wonder is that they 
manage at all, for to people accustomed to dip fingers twice a day 
into a common dish our apparently meaningless procession of 
courses must be baffling in the extreme, and to those wholly unused 
to spoons and knives the intricate variety of these implements 
at our tables must present problems tough as binomial theorems 
to unsophisticated schoolboys. Certainly one of the most good 
and faithful little servants we ever had was a small Mganda whom 
we caught very young. He was ludicrously ugly, so much so 
that when he grew up and became a ‘ boy’ we enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of having the ugliest household staff in Entebbe, my 
husband’s old head-boy of twelve years’ service being also markedly 
deficient in classic outlines. This youngster, having for years 
been regularly beaten by the Swahili servants if anything went 
wrong, in time developed such useful qualities that he came to be 
known as the Pillar of the House. Once, when my husband was 
away on safari with the elder boys, the little Pillar proved that he 
was not misnamed. He had been looking after both the house 
and me most faithfully, when he sprained his ankle. I did not 


? Barbarous ; literally, a barbarian. 
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know what had happened, but noticing that my Pillar was café- 
au-lait colour and limped very badly, I advised him to go to the 
dispensary for treatment. This he stoutly refused to do, saying 
that he was not ill, and that his foot did not hurt him much. Not 
till my husband’s return with the other servants some days later 
did the poor Pillar give in. Then he asked leave ‘ to rest,’ and it 
was discovered that not only was his ankle badly sprained, but 
that he also was suffering from acute rheumatism. No doubt the 
amazing endurance of the savage had helped him through, but 
possibly few European servants in the same circumstances would 
have stuck to their charge so gamely as did my little aboriginal 
Pillar. I fear he was an exception, for there have been moments 
in my Uganda career when I have been tempted to pray that an 
earthquake might swallow the Waganda utterly, moments when 
fire from heaven seemed too cool a cremation for my incorrigible 
servitors. Such times came when a taste for light comedy got 
the better of them, and they hardily offered to an assembled dinner 
party the jelly which they had warmed to a soup in the ‘hot 
box,’ and sherry which they had secretly replenished from a claret- 
bottle ; or when one of them, having assisted at a distribution of 


old clothes, appeared ready to usher in visitors, tastefully clad 


in a faded suit of his master’s pyjamas, and looked both pained and 
puzzled at the storm which swept him into obscurity. The indoor 
servants had their failings, but it was our fisherman and our herds- 
man who most nearly drove me to lunacy. So many of the old 
fishing caste have been killed off by sleeping sickness that those 
who remain are precious craftsmen indeed. Fhey are perfectly 
aware of their own economic value, and the housewife must agree 
with her fisherman quickly or her table may go fishless. Gaunt 
barbarians, scantily draped in a wisp of bark cloth, they parcel 
their wares neatly in cool banana-leaves, and dangle them across 
their shoulders at the end of a stick. There is nothing in their 
appearance to show that they are the most exasperating of man- 
kind. As a rule, they contracted to bring two or three fish daily 
for so many rupees a month. Unfortunately, they were afflicted 
with a distressing intermittent loss of memory, and perhaps for a 
fortnight at a time no fish would arrive ; yet with pay-day the missing 
memory awoke, and there were the fishers, in wide-eyed expect- 
ancy, joyfully demanding their full month’s pay for six fish instead 
of the stipulated sixty. It was impolitic to refuse this exaction 
altogether, for then the supply stopped entirely, and the luckless 
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housewife, shorn of even her six fishes, was disgustedly forced to 
seek a more reliable caterer. I thought I had solved the difficulty 
for all time by ordering the next man’s tale of fish to be recorded 
by notches cut day by day on a stick. He was a gentle soul, and 
as this device pleased him greatly, he won my unbounded respect 
by never even breathing the word ‘ pay’ till the stick held sixty 
notches. But he was too good for the crooked ways of this world, 
and one day he came no more. No doubt the sleeping sickness 
claimed him. His depraved successor lighted upon the plan of 
deluging me with a perfect shower of minnows, suitable for a kitten’s 
dinner, brought daily by twos with much pomp. This simple 
savage said that verily he had agreed to bring two fishes every day, 
but I had not told him that they must be big ones. And so the 
minnows continued to arrive, till the boys shook with laughter 
at this rich jest, and I felt that nothing but a lively infraction of 
the Indian Penal Code would ‘drown the memory of this im- 
pertinence.” The Aborigines’ Protection Society is, no doubt, a 
useful institution, but there are times when I have felt that a society 
is badly needed for the protection of white races against the guile 
and duplicity of the savage. Our herdsman, for instance, would 
in his own person have taxed the collective energies of such a 
society. 

For some reason the natives of Uganda feel themselves entirely 
unable to look after cows, and the cow-herding is therefore dele- 
gated to the members of a particular tribe, the Wahema, who 
take to herding cows as inevitably as the natives of Goa take to 
cooking. There is little in the science of cowmanship that the 
most microscopic Mhema does not know. Pastoral, innocent, 
cringing folk as they appear, they are in reality masters of the 
most tortuous duplicity, and our absurd Wahema loom in my 
memory as the bad genii of the back compound. The cows were 
ours, pastured outside the township, the Wahema receiving a 
retaining-fee to look after them; but we were only permitted a 
certain quantity of milk daily, never more, and very much less 
if our guileless herdsmen chanced to find profitable customers 
elsewhere. When the supply dwindled to vanishing-point they 
had plausible tales ready to account for the phenomenon, and 
thus insidiously compelled us to go without or to buy. We had 
strong reason to believe that what we bought came from our own 
cows, though we could not get it till this blackmail had been paid 
for it. Their harrowing tales of improbable sickness among the 
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calves were followed by the production at intervals of an ancient 
calf-skin, which they asserted they had taken from the newly 
defunct animal. We might point out the incongruity between the 
stiff old skin and the death of yesterday, but that would not restore 
to us the lively calf which they had sold to increase their pin-money. 
There is small wonder that, in my mind, an Mhema stands as the 
perfect synonym for an unutterable knave. The fishermen of 
Uganda are, perhaps, as God made them, but even Sancho could 
hardly deny that the herdsmen of Uganda are very much worse. 
The Waganda are as useless at looking after horses as they are at 
cow-keeping ; in fact, few of them can be trusted to care for animals 
of any kind. In.early days we had a brace of Waganda syces, 
known to us as Castor and Pollux, their own names being of too 
discursive a type for everyday use. These men had watched the 
process of saddling time after time, yet when called upon in an 
emergency they brought the horse round with the curb in his 
mouth and the bit dangling over his nose, while a stirrup-iron was 
firmly wedged between the withers and the saddle. Absolutely 
disregarding the poor animal’s outraged expression, Castor and 
Pollux seemed to consider this arrangement both decorative and 
desirable. 

In Uganda households, as in all places where there are aboriginal 
servants, it is mainly the unexpected that happens. Thus, one 
morning, when a horrific hue and cry arose just before breakfast, 
and our retainers as one man rushed from their work and darted 
out of the compound, full steam ahead, bellowing loudly, we were 
mildly surprised, but in no way alarmed, for we attributed the out- 
break either to temporary insanity or to a jackal. It proved, 
fortunately, to be the latter, put up among the rose-bushes by 
the garden-boys, who now led the hunt with immense din, armed 
severally with a garden-trowel and a rake. After them sped two 
long-legged kitchen-boys, whooping feverishly, followed at a short 
distance by our hoary head-boy, running like a lamplighter, so 
that his cap flew off and he looked wholly disreputable. The 
Pillar of the House scudded, brandishing a broom, while the méoto, 
in the excitement of the moment, had joined the chase with a 
boot on one hand and a brush in the other, and the Mganda dhobie, 
somewhat belated, waved a pillowcase deliriously as he straggled 
in the rear. The hunt streamed away over the tennis-courts and 
down towards the lake, till its clamour faded in the distance. We 
sat down and resignedly awaited the reappearance of our domestic 
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staff, for unless we also started scampering across country there 
was nothing else to be done. As we expected, the sportsmen 
shortly sneaked in at the garden-gate one by one, blowing like 
steam-engines, and with a deprecating mien which did not con- 
ceal that they had enjoyed themselves vastly. Probably they 
guessed that, much as we might deplore such ill-timed zeal for the 
chase, a serious chiding was improbable. 

In fulness of time the railway reached the lake, and we had 
mail-steamers and gramophones, cement floors and pianolas. We 
blossomed into a township, and cheerfully chose a site for our 
cemetery. We were afflicted with municipal regulations, and were 
forbidden to graze our kine on our neighbours’ lawns (which it 
had never occurred to us to do), or to annoy him by making a 
disturbance—which we always did systematically in varying 
degrees. When electric bells arrived we believed ourselves able 
to give points in luxury to Park Lane. Yet it was not all smooth 
sailing. The following feminine conversation sticks in my memory : 
‘What am I to do? We have people dining to-night, and here 
is our head-boy down with fever and the cook drunk as a lord !’ 
‘Oh, that’s nothing!’ said the other, cheeringly. ‘ We are in a 
fix, too. We have had to send away our head-boy with sleeping 
sickness, and the cook’s mate has developed small-pox !’ 

Nowadays, confronted with the well-regulated excellences of 
civilised households, we realise how much comfort we have gained 
and how much laughter and picturesqueness we have lost. Our 
cooks never defend their saucepans with gigantic spears, nor get 
bailed out from Holloway to prepare meals for their famished 
masters. Our fishmongers, serene amid mountains of ice and 
salmon, never present their monthly bills in the form of notched 
sticks, nor walk miles in order to insult us with a brace of minnows 
in a cabbage-leaf. Very seldom have I seen a bevy of British 
housemaids intemperately pursuing foxes in the open at breakfast- 
time, nor butlers roosting on apple-trees in the cool of the evening. 
However grateful a watertight roof may be to us, and a floor 
which is not primarily mud, yet at times highly organised pre- 
cision savours somewhat of monotony, and elimination of un- 
expected absurdities tends towards a respectability which, in 
relation to tropic existence, is as the grey sky of the Old Country 
to the light-hearted sunshine of the Equator. 


Hitpa V. Morrar. 
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TWO SOLDIERS. 


Two years ago I inherited, by the death of an aunt, a small property 
in a remote part of the North of England. My aunt had never 
lived at Mewdenham, as the place is called; I had no sentimental 
associations with the place, and as its remote position seemed to 
me very undesirable, I determined to sell it at the expiration of 
the present tenant’s lease. Curiously enough, this tenant—an 
eccentric old bachelor—died very soon after my aunt’s death, and 
I went down for my second and last visit to Mewdenham as soon 
as I could leave London, to see the agent and make arrangements 
for putting the property up for sale. I mention these facts merely 
to explain how I ever came to visit such a desolate, solitary place 
as Mewdenham at all. 

My journey to the north was made on one of the coldest and 
wettest days of a cold wet winter, and I must confess that I did 
not feel particularly grateful to my late aunt for her bequest, on 
the singularly unpleasant journey which I made to her house. 
The nearest station was ten miles distant from the village of 
Mewdenham, and I had ordered a conveyance to meet me and 
drive me thither in the afternoon. The rain descended mercilessly 
the whole time, and an open dogcart with a lame horse was not 
a particularly effective way of covering the ground with any degree 
of speed. But I was interested at first in some of the pretty villages 
through which I passed, and I remember noticing with a good deal 
of satisfaction the cheerful white painted sign-posts, pointing 
to numerous hamlets, villages, or towns. The place did not seem 
so isolated as I remembered it on the solitary occasion when I had 
been taken there as a boy, and the commercial spirit in me rejoiced 
to think that the advertisement of the house which I determined 
to put in ‘ The Field’ need not, therefore, be quite so unattractive 
as I had imagined it would have to be. ‘Truthfully,’ I thought, 
‘I shall be able to say that Mewdenham is situated in a cheerful 
neighbourhood.’ 

As we drove onwards, however, this encouraging view of things 
was obliterated by the extraordinary dreariness of the landscape 
through which we passed. On a fine day, perhaps, the scene 
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would have possessed certain tones of colouring which would have 
relieved its monotony, but under a leaden sky and in a downpour of 
rain I can hardly imagine a more unattractive scene than that 
which presented itself to me. The desolation of it I can only 
describe as being of a penetrating quality, such as I have never 
felt before or since. It was impossible to escape from the depressing 
effects of the grey rolling country and the chill, ever falling rain. 
The country, so far as the eye could penetrate through the pre- 
vailing mists, seemed to be utterly uninhabited. Sign-posts 
became fewer, and still one relentless white finger pointing eastward 
bore the word Mewdenham upon it. Last of all, at a forked road- 
way, the last sign-post in all the world (as it seemed) stood solitary, 
like a crippled man, and stretched out one maimed arm, upon which 
was written Mewdenham. It was as though one was journeying 
to the last camp on a voyage of discovery—after that the unknown 
began ! 

Still the lame horse jogged on, till at last we reached a very 
small hamlet with one very large house in it, which I recognised 
as being my late aunt’s property. We drove through the lodge 
gates, the cottages on either side of them being deserted, and so 
on up an ill-kept drive, black with weeds and moss, to the hall 
door, with its rusty door-bell and crumbling steps. 

I was at the Manor House for nearly a fortnight before my 
agent, who was ill, was well enough to come and see me, and I 
spent the time selecting such furniture and pictures as I meant 
to keep, and going over the books in the library, and the queer old 
china which I found in cupboards as large as respectable sized 
bedrooms. 

Having done all this, there followed a few days of absolute 
idleness, while I waited for my agent to return, and during which 
time I got very tired indeed of my own company in the big dreary 
house. Most of the rooms had not been inhabited for years, the 
paper was peeling from the walls, and hung dejectedly across the 
old picture-frames. The fireplaces in the bedrooms were red with 
rust, and some fine old steel fenders were completely ruined from 
lack of care and attention. 

It seemed to me then, and it has seemed ever since, that 
Mewdenham was without exception not only the most deserted 
and desolate spot I have ever visited, but one in which it was more 
difficult to find anything to do than any other that I have ever 
come across. The shooting at the Manor, like everything else, 
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had been utterly neglected, the farms were small and poor, and 
although the acreage was large, it seemed to consist for the most 
part of uninhabited moorland—uninhabited, that is, by either men 
or beasts or birds. 

It was on the fifth day of my solitary sojourn that I determined 
to seek human companionship by calling upon the vicar of the 
place, and I shall not readily forget the feeling of relief when the 
happy thought presented itself to me of going down the hill to call 
at the Vicarage, whose roof I had often seen from my own windows. 

The roof of the Vicarage was the most conspicuous thing about 
it. The tiny house itself was smothered in a fold of the hills, or 
downs, as I suppose one ought to call them, and it lay so completely 
in a hollow that it might easily have been overlooked by anyone 
riding, for instance, within quite a short distance of it. I did not 
realise until I had entered the house and was shown into a very 
small, barely furnished room, what a curious feeling it must give 
to live always in a hollow of this sort. From whatever side of the 
room I looked out, the view was always the same—green turf, 
nothing but green turf. The green was reflected in the walls of 
the room and on its furniture, and gave it the appearance of a room 
seen through the clear gelatine paper which used to delight one as 
a child, on the outside of crackers. When Mrs. Vivian entered the 
room she also appeared green, like the walls and the furniture, and 
I suppose I appeared green too. On Mrs. Vivian’s face the green 
light had rather a ghastly effect, for she was naturally a very 
pale woman, and her face had an appearance which I can only 
describe as mummified, so wrinkled and lined was it, and with such 
a dead look in the lustreless eyes. She seemed utterly unused 
to society of any sort, and shook hands awkwardly before sitting 
down on the edge of the sofa. To my hardly sustained conversa- 
tion she replied in monosyllables, and sat looking at me with her 
lack-lustre eyes, and a half-awakened, half-startled expression upon 
her wrinkled, ash-coloured face. 

‘Oh!’ I thought impatiently, ‘I believe the whole of Mewden- 
ham has been shut away in a box for the last hundred years and 
has gone to mould. A cemetery itself could not contain a more 
corpse-like face than this, and why does not she offer me a cup of 
tea, or behave like a rational being ?’ 

I nervously praised the view, talked of the crops, asked about 
the parish, while Mrs. Vivian with her dim sad face sat opposite 
me, making her monosyllabic replies. The call lasted nearly half 
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an hour, for I stayed on, hoping to see the vicar, but as he never 
appeared, I presently rose to go. Mrs. Vivian’s hand was horribly 
cold as I shook it, and I noticed for the first time that there was 
no fire in the room. She did not ring the bell to have me shown 
out, but having shaken hands, stood looking at me in her dazed 
way until I veritably began to feel that 1 was the only live thing 
in a place of ghosts. 

On my way home I overtook the vicar, and still with the desire 
for human companionship strong within me, I stopped and intro- 
duced myself to him, and begged that he would walk as far as the 
Manor House with me, and tell me about the village and the people. 
He assented, though with exactly the same dazed look of surprise 
which had been apparent on Mrs. Vivian’s face during the whole 
time I spoke with her, and I found during our walk that he was 
not conversant with a single topic of conversation upon which 
I touched, outside his own parish of some thirty or forty souls. I 
fell back upon the current news of the day, and alluded to an item 
of interest which I asked him if he had noticed, and was met with 
the reply that the vicar never saw a newspaper. ‘We are very 
poor,’ he said. 

Singularly enough, the man’s face, in spite of its blighted, 
forgotten expression, was a remarkably pleasing one. The still- 
ness about it had nothing of the provoking apathy of his wife’s, 
and his complete ignorance of the outside world and its ideas 
gave me the feeling that he had forgotten, rather than that he had 
never known, what we call the ways of the world. His accent 
was the unmistakable accent of the public school, and his manners, 
in spite of being antiquated, were certainly those of a gentleman. 
It was the prevailing sadness of his aspect, like that of his wife, 
which burdened one unpleasantly. One felt that it was the sadness 
of a horrid dream which one cannot shake off. He made no effort 
to talk, and I was more and more surprised to find how ignorant 
he was of the current topics of the day. He had heard of the late 
Queen Victoria’s death, and knew by hearsay that there was to 
be a Coronation in June, and the war in South Africa he had also 
heard of, but of the details of the fighting he knew nothing at all, 
and when I spoke of them, his eyes lit for a moment and his face 
flushed with excitement, but he did not pursue the subject, nor 
did I. 

He came into the house at my invitation and sat with me 
in the only habitable sitting-room, where a bright fire burned, 
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and I noticed that he spread out his thin, well-shaped hands with 
an evident sense of enjoyment to the blaze. His dazed absent 
manner became less conspicuous, and when I came back to the 
sitting-room, having been to order some tea, I found him turning 
over some books on the table in an eager way, though still in his 
bewilderéd, half-awakened manner, and he asked me one or two 
questions as to the contents of the volumes. During tea-time, 
however, he relapsed into silence again, and later, declining my 
invitation to stay on, he went down the hill through the rain again. 

‘Now here,’ I thought, ‘are two plants shut away in a cellar! 
How did they ever come here, and why have they remained here ? 
Did they grow up with the old church, and have they stood here 
and become covered with mould like it 2’ 

I rang the bell from force of habit (the bells were all broken) 
and then called for my housekeeper to come and take away the 
tea things. 

‘ How long has the Vicar been here ? ’ I asked. 

‘I couldn’t say, sir, I’m sure,” she replied. ‘ I know they’ve been 
here longer than I have, and I came from York, when I was 
married at eighteen.” 

‘I don’t remember them when I was « boy,’ I said. ‘But I 
believe I was not here above a couple of days.’ 

Mrs. Hodder was sure they must have been here in those far- 
off days. ‘But indeed, sir, she said, ‘I believe he may have 
forgotten how long he has been here hisself! Time flies so!’ 

‘They seem to live a very isolated sort of life,’ I remarked. 

‘Well, so they do, sir, I’m sure,’ said Mrs. Hodder. ‘I don’t 
believe either of them has been away from the place as long as I 
remember, and I have heard the postman say there’s never a 
letter goes to the Vicarage. It’s like this, sir, you see, people get 
forgotten when they are away in a corner like Mewdenham, and 
his Reverence was always a quiet man, I understand.’ 

I do not know why I was so inquisitive, except that I had very 
little to do or think about, and I next asked my housekeeper how 
long the vicar had been married. But about this she could not 
give me exact information. 

‘It must have been after he came here,’ she said. ‘For he 
married old Mr. Jennings’ daughter, that’s the farmer that used to 
live up at Newthorpe, but he went bankrupt and died many years 
ago. Miss Jennings wasn’t exactly the Reverend Vivian’s class 
of life, I fancy,’ said Mrs. Hodder, with some insight, “but you 
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can’t say there’s much choice of young ladies hereabouts, 
for I don’t believe there’s one nearer than Lenham, where the 
station is. Old Mr. Jennings,’ went on Mrs. Hodder comfortably, 
having accepted my offer of an armchair near the fire, ‘was a 
wonderfully free man with his money, and folks do say that Mr. 
Vivian came here with a few debts to his name, but that he woke 
up one fine morning to find Mr. Jennings had paid them. Be that 
as it may, sir, I know that he’s been paying off some of the old man’s 
debts, piece by piece, which makes them poorer than they need be 
—poor though the living is to begin with.’ 

I told Mrs. Hodder that I should like to see the church, and 
obtained from her information as to the hours of service on the 
following Sunday, and when eleven o’clock came I walked across 
the park to the church and occupied my ancestral pew in the 
gallery for the first and last time. 

I cannot describe the church, being utterly devoid of any 
knowledge of architecture, and I can only say that it appeared to 
me @ very curious and beautiful one. The capitals of the pillars 
(my architectural terms are probably all wrong) were carved with 
strange heads, more curious than any gargoyles that I have ever 
seen. Their expressions were sinister, their lips and eyes pro- 
truded, and their expressions were rendered ten times more hideous 
by the patches of green damp on the faces. Some rusty armour 
and tattered colours hung upon the walls of the church, but these 
also were going to decay, like everything else, and some heavy 
drops of rain dripped perpetually from the roof upon the chancel 
floor. The pews of the church were of oak, bleached and almost 
colourless with time, and some sparrows hopped in and out through 
holes in the windows. 

I think that of all the desolate things that I saw in that most 
desolate and remote village, the beautiful old stone church looked 
the most forsaken and the most forlorn. And the vicar and his 
wife seemed like an essential part of the place. Mrs. Vivian came 
in first and took her place in a large square pew, just below the 
pulpit. Behind her sat a few school children, who played little 
games with each other unreproved, and there may have been half 
a dozen other worshippers in the church. 

Mr. Vivian read the service without any sort of feeling, indeed 
anything like sensation seemed divorced from this strange pair. 
I began to think I would have been just as much surprised had I 
seen the expression of a mummy alter, as I should have been to 
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see @ look of animation on the pale faces of the vicar and his wife. 
A weird thought came into my head that it would have been more 
appropriate to see them lying on one of the stone monuments in 
the church, with their set faces cut in stone, rather than standing 
at the reading desk, or sitting in a big square pew of the church. 

The church itself, I had discovered, had an interesting history, 
having been built when Mewdenham was a favourite hunting place 
of some early English king, and near by it were the fine ruins of an 
ancient almshouse which, like everything else, seemed to have 
been forgotten and to have fallen to pieces through sheer indifference. 
The stones in the graveyard leaned over helplessly, as though 
seeking some support which no one ever gave them, and the rain 
dripped ceaselessly through the roof of the church on to the chancel 
floor, as the vicar, in his thin refined voice, read the morning service 
for the day. The music for the church was supplied by a sort of 
hand-organ, which was turned by an old man sitting in the gallery, 
and the school children endeavoured to suit their simple hymns to 
it. Mr. Vivian wore a black Geneva gown, rusty with age, which 
enveloped his spare figure and made him appear a smaller man 
than he really was. The service dragged itself out to a dreary 
interminable length, neither Litany nor Ante-communion service 
nor a single prayer was omitted, and I excused myself for the 
sense of impatience this gave me by reflecting that I shouid not 
have minded it had the service been less dismal and depressing, or 
the vicar’s voice less monotonous and sad. 

The Sunday was the first Sunday after Epiphany, and I was 
looking out the collect for the day in my Prayer Book, when I was 
startled by hearing a sudden change in the vicar’s quiet voice, 
which caused me to look up suddenly from my book. I believe 
that had the reader’s voice been naturally one of those which are 
full of feeling and expression, I should nevertheless have been 
startled by the note of actual suffering which rang through Mr. 
Vivian’s voice as he spoke the collect for the day—‘O Lord,’ he 
prayed, ‘ We beseech thee mercifully to receive the prayers of thy 
people which call upon thee ; and grant that they may both per- 
ceive, and know what things they ought to do, and also may have 
grace and power faithfully to fulfil the same, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’—‘ Faithfully to fulfil the same,’ said the vicar, and 
suddenly he raised his head and looked upwards, while upon his 
unimpassioned face there broke a look of entreaty and of supplica- 
tion such as I think I had never seen anywhere before. The eyes 
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were raised upwards, the small thin hands were clasped strenuously 
together, the man’s face was transformed, his look fixed and almost 
unearthly. Mrs. Vivian seemed affected, though not in so powerful 
a degree as her husband, by the force of the prayer. Her parch- 
ment-like face twitched a little and she moved her hands on the 
bookboard in a restless way. 

I have always thought that there are times which may come 
only once or twice in one’s life in which one may see a fellow creature 
with the mask off. Ican only describe itinthisway. Idonot know 
that consciously any of us are wearing a mask, I only know that 
when it is off the result is startling, and that one feels almost a sense 
of apology for seeing anyone thus exposed. 

But the vicar had covered his face with his hands, and a moment 
afterwards his voice in its level monotone continued repeating 
the prayers of the’Church, while his wife’s face was as impassive 
and unmoved as before. The sermon was not eloquent, and the 
service ended as dully and depressingly as it had begun. The 
handful of school children trooped out, and the old man who had 
turned the hand-organ limped down the gallery stairs and took a 
place in one of the pews of the church, and I left and walked up 
the hill again, leaving him and the old clergyman and his wife 
in the damp dilapidated church beginning the Service in which 
angels and archangels join. 



































My agent was better and able to see me on the following day, 
and I got through my work within the week, and quitted Mewden- 
ham with a profound feeling of satisfaction at shaking the mud of 
that deserted village off my feet. Before I left, I made some in- 
quiries of my agent about the aged vicar and his wife, but I could 
gather very little from him. His Reverence had come to the place 
long before he did : he was much respected in the parish and passed 
for a saint among a people not given to imagination. His wife 
rarely left the house except to go to church. They had no servant, 
and were so poor, that, as the agent said, ‘even a beggar might 
be ashamed to take a crust from them.’ Yes, the church was a 
little better filled in the evenings, and Mr. Vivian said prayers 
there daily, every morning, opening the church and ringing the 
bell himself, which summons brought no worshippers to the door, 
although the village people were supposed to set their clocks by it. 

And so Mewdenham passed out of my life and out of my hands, 
for very shortly afterwards the place was bought by a Yorkshireman 
with a large family of boys and girls, who, one hopes, have chased 
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away some of the ghosts which undoubtedly inhabited the place, 
as well as the rats which infested the lower regions. 

I was very busy with parliamentary work after my return to 
London, and then came the preparations for the King’s Coronation 
and its subsequent dramatic postponement, almost at the last 
moment. I stayed on in London till August, as my house was 
on the route of the procession, and several people were coming 
to stay with me to enjoy what promised to be a good view of it 
from my windows. 

A hundred pens have described the scene! Perhaps no one 
will ever quite be able to depict the enthusiasm of a nation to 
whom their king had been given once again almost from the gates 
of death. We are not perhaps an emotional people, but there 
was something strangely impressive and serious even, about the 
joy of the day, and I leave it to those who were there to recall 
how they felt, without attempting to explain to those who were 
absent how grand and how moving the whole thing was. My 
father had come up to stay with me for the Coronation, and as he 
was not strong enough to go to the Abbey Service, he and I watched 
the procession from my balcony. He was very much impressed, 
as I was also, by the gorgeous massed colouring of the pageant, 
and I believe that we had a better opportunity of remarking on this 
than many others may have had, for as the procession came down 
the street and turned the corner where my house stands, it was 
in the shade of some tall houses, and then burst, as it were, into the 
sunshine. The uniforms, glittering helmets, and flashing steel of 
the soldiers caught the sun, and threw off facets of splendour, 
quite dazzling to the eyes, and the grim grey houses of London 
accentuated the brilliance of the stream of colour passing through 
it in a manner quite indescribably effective. As the King’s 
carriage passed beneath our windows, amid the ringing cheers of 
the crowd, my father pointed to the figure of one of the Generals, 
splendidly mounted, who rode not far in the rear of the Royal 
carriage. 

‘There!’ he said, and his fine old face lit up with enthusiasm, 
‘is the man I think I admire most in the Army. I have often 
seen him at State affairs of this sort, and, it may be prejudice of 
course, but it always seems to me he is conspicuous even amongst 
the most distinguished people at a levée, for instance, or on an occa- 
sion of this sort. No one else seems to have quite his seat on a 
horse, and I believe few soldiers have quite his passionate love 
for the Army.’ 
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‘He is General Winyard, isn’t he?’ I said, glancing at the 
programme in my hand. 

My father nodded. 

‘How well he has always done!’ he exclaimed with generous 
enthusiasm, ‘and I believe he is one of the most popular Generals 
in the Service.’ 

My father was still gazing admiringly at the General riding 
down the street in the morning sunshine. The man sat his horse 
superbly, and there did not seem to be an inch of him that was not 
well turned out and perfect. 

‘One of the men,’ said my father more quietly, ‘who are the 
making of England.’ 

I found him talking again about his hero (as I called him) 
when, late in the afternoon, most of my guests having left, he sat 
quietly in the window talking to an old friend of his, and waiting 
till the crowds should have dispersed before venturing homewards. 

‘He must be a man not many years younger than myself,’ 
my father was saying, ‘and yet what a carriage! what physique ! 
I envy him every time I see him, and then I think what a feeble 
old fellow I am, who am not perhaps ten years his senior.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said his friend, Colonel Allington, who sat with 
him in the window, ‘if you ever heard rather a curious story about 
him. I don’t think it is generally known, but I happened to be on 
board ship with him at the time, so I know it is true.’ 

‘Will you wait half a minute?’ I said. ‘I have got to say good- 
bye to someone, and then we shall be quite undisturbed to listen 
to your story.’ 

‘Oh, it’s not much of a tale,’ said Colonel Allington lightly, ‘but 
it has always seemed to me like one of those life’s little ironies, 
such as we find difficult to fit in with our sense of justice, or, if I 
may put the matter so seriously, is, with our limited knowledge, 
hard to reconcile with our ideas of what is a perfectly fair ordering 
of things.’ 

I said good-bye to my remaining guests, and came back to the 
window, armed with a supply of tobacco, without which remi- 
niscences are impossible. 

‘I hope you will not think him less of a hero,’ began Colonel 
Allington, ‘ when I have told you my little tale. I don’t judge the 
man, I merely tell you the story for what itis worth. . . . We were 
coming home from China one trooping season, and there were on 
board two very nice young fellows in the 110th. The two were 
great friends and the keenest soldiers I think whom I have ever met. 
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Enthusiasm for the service is perhaps not much the fashion nowa- 
days, but these two I believe hadn’t a thought beyond their regiment. 
They talked shop to each other, and each of them I believe was 
going to be Commander-in-Chief some day.’ 

My father laughed. ‘One of them at least,’ he said, ‘has not 
fallen far short of his ambitions, if, as I suppose, one of these boys 


is General Winyard.’ 
Colonel Allington assented, and added, ‘ He’s a splendid soldier, 
everyone knows that... . Well, we had not been very many 


days out to sea when we got into the very worst storm I have 
ever experienced. No one thought we were ever going to get 
through it. I suppose we were all in an awful funk, I know I was, 
and we were packed into the saloon, ready dressed to take to the 
boats if the ship went to pieces. One of the most horrible things 
I remember about those few hours when we waited there, expecting 
every minute to go to the bottom, was seeing a man who had been 
washed overboard carried past the portholes of the saloon. It was 
horrible,’ said Colonel Allington, brushing away the memory with a 
movement of his hand, ‘ and it is no use talking about these things 
now that they are over. The two young fellows, I remember, were 
standing quite near me when the thing occurred, and it made us all 
feel shocked for a time. There were some women on board who 
behaved very well, and the captain did not pretend there was no 
danger, but had sent down word that we were all to be ready to 
take to the boats. I suppose none of us would have minded the 
suspense of the thing if it hadn’t lasted so long! But those two or 
three hours in the saloon were perfectly awful. Young Winyard, 
as he was then, and his friend stood quite near me, never saying a 
word, and showing a good deal of self-control. Suddenly a parson 
on board knelt down and said the prayer that is used in storms at 
sea. I can’t quite remember how it goes,’ said Colonel Allington, 
and he took up a Prayer Book which lay ona table near, and read 
the concluding clause of the prayer which says: ‘Oh send Thy 
word of command to rebuke the raging wind and the roaring seas, 
that we being delivered from this distress may live to serve Thee 
and to glorify Thy Name all the days of our life.’ 

‘There was something curiously dramatic in the scene. One 
felt one’s nerves at an awful tension, and some ladies who had 
not broken down before sobbed outright. Every one said ‘“‘ Amen,” 
and the two young fellows standing near-me, caught up perhaps 
by the awful excitement of the moment, and with eternity very 
near them, made a vow to each other that if they should be de- 
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livered out of this storm they would give up the rest of their lives 
to the service of God, and would on their return to England become 
ordained ministers of His Church. 

‘Well, the storm ceased after a while, and although I regret 
to say there were several casualties on board—men washed over- 
board and the like—the passengers were all safe, and for the most 
part so were the crew. No one during the entire time had behaved 
badly or lost their heads, so we had nothing to be ashamed of, only 
a very distinct feeling of thankfulness when we met together safe 
and sound after the storm had gone down. I remember this was a 
very great satisfaction to me at the time, and I felt very glad we 
had all behaved like English ladies and gentlemen.’ 

My father was listening attentively, I have seldom seen him 
more interestedin a story. ‘Wecan’t judge him,’ he said gravely ; 
‘these things of course must be between the man who utters them 
and the Being to whom the promise is made. And one hopes that 
much will be forgiven or excused in the non-performance of a vow 
which is made in a moment of excitement. 

‘Did you ever hear,’ he asked, ‘what became of the other 
young fellow afterwards ?’ 

‘He went into the Church,’ said Colonel Allington, ‘and got a 
living, I believe, somewhere in the North, but I lost sight of him 
altogether after a year or two. He married beneath him, I under- 
stand, but I never heard what became of him.’ 

‘Do you remember his name ?’ I said. 

‘Vivian, said Colonel Allington, ‘Arthur Vivian. Oh, it’s 
an old-time story now, and sounds like a page out of an old book 
even to myself, but I have often wondered since what became of 
the other fellow.’ 


The noise of the shouting in the streets had died away, and 
there was a lull in the London holiday-making for the King. The 
August sun was getting low, but the illuminations and devices of 
electric light had not yet been lit up. We all sat silent for a time, 
and I seemed to forget London and the Coronation, and found 
myself in a fine old ruined Norman church again, with worm- 
eaten benches and rotting stones, and dripping roof, and I saw an 
old man’s face turned heavenward, and heard him cry, as out of a 
prison house, praying that he might both perceive and know what 
he ought to do, and also have grace and power faithfully to fulfil 
the same. 

S. MacnNavuGHTANn. 
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HELVETIA REDITURA. 


SNowFIELps and bleak, star-searching crags, 


Lone pastures, soft with sound 
Of far-off bells’ enchanted chime 
And falling waters round, 


And valleys, where the hurrying sun 
Heaps tardy summer up 


*Twixt snow and snow, and brims with warmth 


Her life-engendering cup— 


Far off, ’mid less inspiring airs 
Of my low, sea-worn land, 

Let my tired eyes one moment close 
And these are near at hand. 


Gone are the dusty streets, the air 
Thick with the city’s breath ; 

Uprise the peaks, upsprings the breeze 
That haunts the ice beneath. 


Once more the dancing lanterns lead 
Across the starlit snows ; 

Once more the darkling blue grows cold, 
The pale dawn spreads and glows. 


Once more the crisp snow seems to lend 
Strange speed to eager feet, 

Till the cold glories of the dawn 
Merge in the cloudless heat. 


I quit the snow: I grip the rock, 
The grinning ‘chimney’ try, 

And glorious struggling, breathless, torn, 
Thread the ‘Gold Needle’s’ eye. 


a 














HELVETIA REDITURA. 


Toil, triumph, rest ; then in the immense 
Embrace of silence glows 

One unimaginable hour 

The plainsman never knows. 


But lids unclose, and you are gone, 
Dear visionary gleam. 

Was it the passing motor mocked 
The torrent in my dream ? 


The pile of papers on my desk— 
Was this my dream-sérac ? 

My truant pen the axe that hewed 
Steps in its broad, white back ? 


Go, vision, for you must: but not 
Too far; and when I’m fain 

For your dear freshness, come and peep 
Through my closed lids again. 





LEoNARD HUXLEY. 
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AT LARGE) 


BY ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


IV. 


HUMOUR. 


THERE is a pleasant story of a Cambridge undergraduate finding it 
necessary to expound the four allegorical figures that crown the 
parapet of Trinity Library. They are the Learned Muses, as a 
matter of fact. ‘What are those figures, Jack?’ said an ardent 
sister, labouring under the false feminine impression that 
men like explaining things. ‘Those,’ said Jack, observing them 
for the first time in his life—‘ those are Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
of course. ‘Oh! but there are four of them,’ said the irrepres- 
sible fair one. ‘What is the other?’ Jack, not to be dis- 
mayed, gave a hasty glance; and, observing what may be called 
philosophical instruments in the hands of the statue, said firmly, 
‘That is Geography.’ It made a charming quaternion. 

I have often felt myself that the time has come to raise another 
figure to the hierarchy of Christian Graces. Faith, Hope, and 
Charity were sufficient in a more elementary and barbarous age ; 
but, now that the world has broadened somewhat, I think an 
addition to the trio is demanded. A man may be faithful, hopeful, 
and charitable, and yet leave much to be desired. He may be 
useful, no doubt, with that equipment, but he may also be both 
tiresome, and even absurd. The fourth quality that I should like 
to see raised to the highest rank among Christian graces is the 
Grace of Humour. 

I do not think that Humour has ever enjoyed its due repute in 
the ethical scale. The possession of it saves a man from prig- 
gishness ; and the possession of faith, hope, and charity does not. 
Indeed, not only do these three virtues not save a man from prig- 
gishness—they sometimes even plunge him in irreclaimable depths 
of superiority. I suppose that when Christianity was first making 
itself felt in the world, the one quality needful was a deep-seated 

! Copyright, 1907, by Arthur C. Benson, in the United States of America, 
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and enthusiastic earnestness. There is nothing that makes life so 
enjoyable as being in earnest. It is not the light, laughter-loving, 
jocose people who have the best time in the world. They have 
a chequered career. They skip at times upon the hills of merri- 
ment, but they also descend gloomily at other times into the valleys 
of dreariness. But the man who is in earnest is generally neither 
merry nor dreary. He has not time to be either. The early 
Christians, engaged in leavening the world, had no time for levity 
or listlessness. A pioneer cannot be humorous. But now that 
the world is leavened and Christian principles are theoretically, 
if not practically, taken for granted, a new range of qualities comes 
in sight. By humour I do not mean a taste for irresponsible 
merriment ; for though humour is not a necessarily melancholy 
thing, in this imperfect world the humorist sighs as often as he 
smiles. What I mean by it is a keen perception of the rich incon- 
gruities and absurdities of life, its undue solemnity, its guileless 
pretentiousness. To be true humour, it must not be at all a cynical 
thing—as soon as it becomes cynical, it loses all its natural grace ; 
it is an essentially tender-hearted quality, apt to find excuse, 
ready to condone, eager to forgive. The possessor of it can never 
be ridiculous, or heavy, or superior. Wit, of course, is a very small 
province of humour: wit is to humour what lightning is to the 
electric fluid—a vivid, bright, crackling symptom of it in certain 
conditions ; but a man may be deeply and essentially humorous, 
and never say a witty thing in his life. To be witty, one has to 
be fanciful, intellectual, deft, light-hearted; and the humorist need 
be none of these things. 

In religion, the absence of a due sense of humour has been 
the cause of some of our worst disasters. All rational people 
know that what has done most to depress and discount religion 
is ecclesiasticism. The spirit of ecclesiasticism is the spirit that 
confuses proportions, that loves what is unimportant, that hides 
great principles under minute rules, that sacrifices simplicity to 
complexity, that adores dogma, and definition, and labels of every 
kind, that substitutes the letter for the spirit. The greatest mis- 
fortune that can befall religion is that it should become logical, 
that it should evolve a reasoned system from insufficient data ; but 
humour abhors logic, and cannot pin its faith on insecure deductions. 
The heaviest burden which religion can have to bear is the burden 
of tradition, and humour is the determined foe of everything that is 
conventional and traditional. The Pharisaical spirit loves precedent 
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and authority; the humorous spirit loves all that is swift and 
shifting and subversive and fresh. One of the reasons why the 
orthodox heaven is so depressing a place is that there seems to be 
no room in it for laughter ; it is all harmony and meekness, sanctified 
by nothing but the gravest of smiles. What wonder that humanity 
is dejected at the thought of an existence from which all possibility 
of innocent absurdity and kindly mirth is subtracted—the one thing 
which has persistently lightened and beguiled the earthly pilgrimage ! 
That is why the death of a humorous person has so deep an added 
tinge of melancholy about it, because it is apt to seem indecorous 
to think of what was his most congenial and charming trait still 
finding scope for its exercise. We are never likely to be able to 
tolerate the thought of Death, while we continue to think of it as 
a thing which will rob humanity of some of its richest and most 
salient characteristics. 

Even the ghastly humour of Milton is a shade better than 
this. It will be remembered that he makes the archangel say to 
Adam that astronomy has been made by the Creator a complicated 
subject, in order that the bewilderment of scientific men may be 
a matter of entertainment to Him! 


He His fabric of the Heavens 
Hath left to their disputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide. 


Or, again, we may remember the harsh contortions of dry 
cachinnation indulged in by the rebel spirits, when they have 
succeeded in toppling over with their artillery the armed hosts of 
Seraphim. Milton certainly did not intend to subtract all humour 
from the celestial regions. The only pity was that he had not 
himself emerged beyond the childish stage, which finds its deepest 
amusement in the disasters and catastrophes of stately persons. 

It may be asked whether we have any warrant in the Gospel 
for the Christian exercise of humour. I have no doubt of it myself. 
The image of the children in the market-place who cannot get 
their peevish companions to join in games, whether merry or mourn- 
ful, as illustrating the attitude of the Pharisees who blamed John 
the Baptist for asceticism and Christ for sociability, is a touch 
of real humour ; and the story of the importunate widow with the 
unjust judge, who betrayed so naively his principle of judicial 
action by saying ‘Though I fear not God, neither regard men; 
yet will I avenge this widow, lest by her continual coming shé 
Weary me,’ must—I cannot believe otherwise—have been intended 
VOL. XXIII.—NO. 136, N.S. 35 
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to provoke the hearers’ mirth. There is not, of course, any super- 
abundance of such instances, but Christ’s reporters were not 
likely to be on the look-out for sayings of this type. Yet I find 
it impossible to believe that One who touched all the stops of the 
human heart, and whose stories are among the most beautiful and 
vivid things ever said in the world, can have exercised His unequalled 
power over human nature without allowing His hearers to be 
charmed by many humorous and incisive touches, as well as by 
more poetical and emotional images. No one has ever swayed 
the human mind in so unique a fashion, without holding in his 
hand all the strings that move and stir the faculties of delighted 
apprehension ; and of these faculties humour is one of the foremost. 
The amazing lightness of Christ’s touch upon life, the way in which 
His words plumbed the depths of personality, make me feel abun- 
dantly sure that there was no dreary sense of overwhelming serious- 
ness in His relations with His friends and disciples. Believing 
as we do that He was Perfect Man, we surely cannot conceive of 
one of the sweetest and most enlivening of all human qualities as 
being foreign to His character. 

Otherwise there is little trace of humour in the New Testament. 
St. Paul, one would think, would have had little sympathy with 
humourists. He was too much on fire, too militant, too much 
possessed by the working out of his ideas, to have the leisure or 
the inclination to take stock of humanity. Indeed I have some- 
times thought that if he had had some touch of the quality he 
might have given a different bias to the faith; his application of 
the method which he had inherited from the Jewish school of theo- 
logy, coupled with his own fervid rhetoric, was the first step, I 
have often thought, in disengaging the Christian development from 
the simplicity and emotion of the first unclouded message, in trans- 
ferring the faith from the region of pure conduct and sweet toler- 
ance into a province of fierce definition and intellectual interpre- 
tation. 

I think it was Goethe who said that Greek was the sheath 
into which the dagger of the human mind fitted best; and it is 
true that one finds among the Greeks the brightest efflorescence 
of the human mind. Who shall account for that extraordinary and 
fragrant flower, the flower of Greek culture, so perfect in curve 
and colour, in proportion and scent, opening so suddenly, in such 
a strange isolation, so long ago, upon the human stock? The 
Greeks had the wonderful combination of childish zest side by 
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side with mature taste; ydpvs, as they called it—a perfect charm, 
an instinctive grace—was the mark of their spirit. And we should 
naturally expect to find, in their literature, the same sublimation 
of humour that we find in their other qualities. Unfortunately 
the greater number of their comedies are lost. Of Menander we 
have but a few tiny fragments, as it were, of a delectable vase ; 
but in Aristophanes there is a delicious levity, an incomparable 
prodigality of laughter-moving absurdities, which has possibly 
never been equalled. Side by side with that is the tender and 
charming irony of Plato, who is even more humorous, if less witty, 
than Aristophanes. But the Greeks seem to have been alone in 
their application of humour to literature. In the older world 
literature tended to be rather a serious, pensive, stately thing, 
concerned with human destiny and artistic beauty. One searches 
in vain for humour in the energetic and ardent Roman mind. 
Their very comedies were mostly adaptations from the Greek. 
I have never myself been able to discern the humour of Terence 
or Plautus to any great extent. The humour of the latter is of a 
brutal and harsh kind ; and it has always been a marvel to me that 
Luther said that the two books he would take to be his companions 
on a desert island would be Plautus and the Bible. Horace and 
Martial have a certain deft appreciation of human weakness, but 
it is of the nature of smartness rather than of true humour—the 
wit of the satirist rather ; and then the curtain falls on the older 
world. When humour next makes its appearance, in France and 
England pre-eminently, we realise that we are in the presence of a 
far larger and finer quality ; and now we have, so to speak, whole 
bins full of liquors, of various brands and qualities, from the 
mirthful absurdities of the English, the pawky gravity of the Scotch, 
to the dry and sparkling beverage of the American. To give an 
historical sketch of the growth and development of modern Humour 
would be a task that might well claim the energies of some literary 
man; it seems to me surprising that some German philosopher 
has not attempted a scientific classification of the subject. It would 
perhaps be best done by a man without appreciation of humour, 
because only then could one hope to escape being at the mercy 
of preferences ; it would have to be studied purely as a phenomenon, 
@ symptom of the mind; and nothing but an overwhelming love of 
classification would carry a student past the sense of its unimport- 
ance. But here I would rather attempt not to find a formula or 
a definition for humour, but to discover what it is, like argon, by 
35—2 
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eliminating other characteristics, until the evasive quality alone 
remains. 

It lies deep in nature. The peevish mouth and the fallen eye 
of the plaice, the helpless rotundity of the sunfish, the mournful 
gape and rolling glance of the goldfish, the furious and ineffective 
mien of the barndoor fowl, the wild grotesqueness of the baby- 
roussa and the wart-hog, the crafty solemn eye of the parrot,—if 
such things as these do not testify to a sense of humour in the 
Creative Spirit, it is hard to account for the fact that in man a per- 
ception is implanted which should find such sights pleasurably 
entertaining from infancy upwards. I suppose the root of the 
matter is that, insensibly comparing these facial attributes with the 
expression of humanity, one credits the animals above described 
with the emotions which they do not necessarily feel ; yet even so 
it is hard to analyse, because grotesque exaggerations of human 
features, which are perfectly normal and natural, seem calculated 
to move the amusement of humanity quite instinctively. A child 
is apt to be alarmed at first by what is grotesque, and, when once 
reassured, to find in it a matter of delight. Perhaps the mistake 
we make is to credit the Creative Spirit with human emotions ; 
but, on the other hand, it is difficult to see how complex emotions, 
not connected with any material needs and impulses, can be found 
existing in organisms, unless the same emotions exist in the mind 
of their Creator. If the thrush bursts into song on the bare bush at 
evening, if the child smiles to see the bulging hairy cactus, there 
must be, I think, something joyful and smiling at the heart, the 
inmost cell of nature, loving beauty and laughter ; indeed, beauty 
and mirth must be the natural signs of health and content. 
And then there strike in upon the mind two thoughts. Is, per- 
haps, the basis of humour a kind of selfish security ? Does one 
primarily laugh at all that is odd, grotesque, broken, ill at ease, 
fantastic, because such things heighten the sense of one’s own 
health and security? I do not mean that this is the flower of 
modern humour ; but is it not, perhaps, the root 2 Is not the basis 
of laughter perhaps the purely childish and selfish impulse to 
delight, not in the sufferings of others, but in the sense which all 
distorted things minister to one—that one is temporarily, at least, 
more blest than they ? A child does not laugh for pure happiness— 
when it is happiest, it is most grave and solemn; but when the 
sense of its health and soundness is brought home to it poignantly, 
then it laughs aloud, just as it laughs at the pleasant pain of being 
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tickled, because the tiny uneasiness throws into relief its sense of 
secure well-being. 

And the further thought—a deep and strange one—is this: 
We see how all mortal things have a certain curve or cycle of life— 
youth, maturity, age. May not that law of being run deeper 
still? We think of nature being ever strong, ever young, ever 
joyful ; but may not the very shadow of sorrow and suffering in 
the world be the sign that nature too grows old and weary? May 
there have been a dim age, far back beyond history or fable or 
scientific record, when she, too, was young and light-hearted ? 
The sorrows of the world are at present not like the sorrows of 
age, but the sorrows of maturity. There is no decrepitude in the 
world : its heart is restless, vivid, and hopeful yet ; its melancholy 
is as the melancholy of youth—a melancholy deeply tinged with 
beauty ; it is full of boundless visions and eager dreams ; though it 
is thwarted, it believes in its ultimate triumph ; and the growth of 
humour in the world may be just the shadow of hard fact falling 
upon the generous vision, for that is where humour resides : youth 
believes glowingly that all things are possible, but maturity sees 
that to hope is not to execute, and acquiesces smilingly in the 
incongruity between the programme and the performance. 

Humour resides in the perception of limitation, in discerning 
how often the conventional principle is belied by the actual practice. 
The old world was full of a youthful sense of its own importance ; 
it held that all things were created for man—that the flower was 
designed to yield him colour and fragrance, that the beast of the 
earth was made to give him food and sport. This philosophy was 
summed up in the phrase that man was the measure of all things ; 
but now we have learnt that man is but the most elaborate of 
created organisms, and that just as there was a time when man 
did not exist, so there may be a time to come when beings infinitely 
more elaborate may look back to man as we look back to trilo- 
bites—those strange creatures, like huge wood-lice, that were in 
their day the glory and crown of creation. Perhaps our dreams 
of supremacy and finality may be in reality the absurdest things 
in the world for their pomposity and pretentiousness. Who can 
Bay ? 

But to retrace our steps awhile. It seems that the essence of 
humour is a certain perception of incongruity. Let us take a 
single instance. There is a story of a drunken man who was 
observed to feel his way several times all round the railings of a 
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London square, with the intention apparently of finding some way 
of getting in. At last he sat down, covered his face with his 
hands, and burst into tears, saying, with deep pathos, ‘I am shut 
in!’ Ina sense it was true : if the rest of the world was his prison, 
and the garden of the square represented liberty, he was undoubtedly 
incarcerated. Or, again, take the story of the Scotchman returning 
from a convivial occasion, who had jumped carefully over the 
shadows of the lamp-posts, but on coming to the shadow of the 
church-tower, ruefully took off his boots and stockings, and turned 
his trousers up, saying, ‘Ill ha’e to wade.’ The reason why the 
stories of drunken persons are often so indescribably humorous, 
though, no doubt, highly deplorable in a Christian country, is that 
the victim loses all sense of probability and proportion, and laments 
unduly over an altogether imaginary difficulty. The appreciation 
of such situations is in reality the same as the common and bar- 
barous form of humour, of which we have already spoken, which 
consists in being amused at the disasters which befall others. The 
stage that is but slightly removed from the lowest stage is the 
theory of practical jokes, the humour of which is the pleasure of 
observing the actions of a person in a disagreeable predicament 
which is not so serious as the victim supposes. And thus we get 
to the region illustrated by the two stories I have told, where the 
humour lies in the observation of one in a predicament that appears 
to be of a tragic character, when the tragic element is purely 
imaginary. And so we pass into the region of intellectual humour, 
which may be roughly illustrated by such sayings as that of George 
Sand that nothing is such a restorative as rhetoric, or the claim 
advanced by a patriot that Shakespeare was undoubtedly a Scotch- 
man, on the ground that his talents would justify the supposition. 
The humour of George Sand’s epigram depends upon the percep- 
tion that rhetoric, which ought to be based upon a profound con- 
viction, an overwhelming passion, an intense enthusiasm, is often 
little more than the abandonment of a personality to a mood of 
intoxicating ebullience ; while the humour of the Shakespeare story 
lies in a sense of the way in which a national predilection will over- 
ride all reasonable evidence. 

It will be recognised how much of our humour depends upon 
our keen perception of the weaknesses and imperfections of other 
nationalities. A great statesman once said that if a Scotchman 
applied for a post and was unsuccessful, his one object became to 
secure the post for another Scotchman; while if an Irishman 
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made an unsuccessful application, his only aim was to prevent any 
other Irishman from obtaining the post. That is a humorous way of 
contrasting the jealous patriotism of the Scot with the passionate 
individualism of the Celt. The curious factor of this species of 
humour is that we are entirely unable to recognise the typicality 
of the caricatures which other nations draw of ourselves. A 
German fails to recognise the English idea of the German as a 
man who, after a meal of gigantic proportions and incredible 
potations, among the smoke of endless cigars, will discuss the ter- 
minology of the absolute, and burst into tears over a verse of 
poetry or a strain of music. Similarly the Englishman cannot 
divine what is meant by the Englishman of the French stage, with 
his long whiskers, his stiff pepper-and-salt clothes, walking arm-in- 
arm with a raw-boned wife, short-skirted and long-toothed, with a 
bevy of short-skirted and long-toothed daughters walking behind. 
But if it requires a robust humourist to perceive the absurdity 
of his own nation, what intensity of humour is required for a man 
to see the absurdity of himself! To acquiesce in appearing ridicu- 
lous is the height of philosophy. We are glad enough to amuse 
other people intentionally, but how many men does one know who 
do not resent amusing other people unintentionally ? Yet if one 
were a true philanthropist, how delighted we ought to be to afford 
to others a constant feast of innocent and joyful contemplation. 
But the fact which emerges from all these considerations is the 
fact that we do not give humour its place of due dignity in the 
moral and emotional scale. The truth is that we in England have 
fallen into a certain groove of humour of late, the humour of para- 
dox. The formula which lies at the base of our present output of 
humour is the formula, ‘Whatever is, is wrong.’ The method has 
been over-organised, and the result is that humour can be manu- 
factured in unlimited quantities. The type of such humour is 
the saying of the humourist that he went about the world with 
one dread constantly hanging over him—‘the dread of not being 
misunderstood.’ I would not for a moment deny the quality of 
such humour, but it grows vapid and monotonous. It is painful 
to observe the clever young man of the present day, instead of 
aiming at the expression of things beautiful and emotional, which 
he is often well equipped to produce, with all the charm of fresh- 
ness and indiscretion, turn aside to smart writing of a cynical 
type, because he cannot bear to be thought immature. He wants 
to see the effect of his cleverness, and the envious smile of the slower- 
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witted is dearer to him than the secret kindling of a sympathetic 
mind. Real humour is a broader and a deeper thing, and it can 
hardly be attained until a man has had some acquaintance with 
the larger world; and that very experience, in natures that are 
emotional rather than patient, often tends to extinguish humour, 
because of the knowledge that life is really rather too sad and 
serious a business to afford amusement. The man who becomes 
a humourist is the man who contrives to retain a certain childlike 
zest and freshness of mind side by side with a large and tender 
tolerance. This state of mind is not one to be diligently sought 
after. The humourist nascitur non fit. One sees young men of 
irresponsible levity drawn into the interest of a cause or a profession, 
and we say sadly of them that they have lost their sense of humour. 
They are probably both happier and more useful for having lost it. 
The humourist is seldom an apostle or a leader. But one does 
occasionally find a man of real genius who adds to a deep and vital 
seriousness a delighted perception of the superficial absurdities of 
life ; who is like a river, at once strong and silent beneath, with 
sunny ripples and bright water-breaks upon the surface. Most men 
must be content to flow turbid and sullen, turning the mills of life or 
bearing its barges ; others may dash and flicker through existence, 
like a shallow stream. Perhaps, indeed, it may be said that to be 
a real humourist there must be a touch of hardness somewhere, 
a bony carapace, because we seldom see one of very strong and 
ardent emotions who is a true humourist ; and this is, I suppose, 
the reason why women, as a rule, are so far less humorous than 
men. We have to pay a price for our good qualities ; and though 
I had rather be strong, affectionate, loyal, noble-minded, than be 
the best humourist in the world, yet if a gift of humour be added 
to these graces, you have a combination that is absolutely irre- 
sistible, because you have a perfect sense of proportion that never 
allows emotion to degenerate into gush, or virtue into rigidity ; 
and thus I say that humour is a kind of divine and crowning grace 
in a character, because it means an artistic sense of proportion, 
a true and vital tolerance, a power of infinite forgiveness. 
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WROTH. 
BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 


CHAPTER VII. 


On the eve of that critical day, April 19, which was to see Wroth 
either finally ruined or once more a rich man, the lord of the Abbey 
sat at dinner with half a dozen friends. Jt was, as usual, a scene 
of hilarity. But despite Mr. Minchin’s assurances, old Bertram, 
as he served them, had never known a heavier heart. For that 
bad laugh of his master rang out again and again. His companions, 
too, had inexplicable convulsions of mirth ; some secret joke ran 
like wildfire about the table. Twice the lord of the Abbey hushed 
an indiscreet tongue ; and the second time he had a jerk of his 
thumb, over his shoulder, towards Bertram himself. And Bertram 
had caught the words : 

‘ Let him have his night’s rest, dear old fool !’ 

‘For sure, they’re up to some dreadful prank,’ ran the torment- 
ing thought under the white hair. 

Wroth’s red-brown eyes certainly avoided his old servant’s 
anxious glances. And the bailiffs were still with them, squatting 
like toads in Bertram’s own snug parlour, croaking of the fall 
of the house. And Mr. Minchin had given no fresh sign of 
life in spite of his promises ; and to-morrow was the last day of 
grace. 

Then came a rumble of wheels outside ; then the hall door bell 
pealed, and Bertram’s heart leaped to his throat. He glanced at 
his master. 

Wroth was pouring himself a bumper, with a steady hand. 

‘Hark ! I vow it’s my Minchin at last,’ he cried, without inter- 
tupting his task. ‘He’s bringing the handcuffs—and the key of 
them too. Invaluable person, my Minchin! Be quick, Bertram, 
we cannot allow such an important person to be received by the 
common footman.’ 

‘I am going, my lord, I’m going,’ murmured Bertram. 

' Copyright, 1907, by Agnes and Fgerton Castle, in the United States of 
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Wroth’s laugh pursued him with its evil omen, as he hurried 
to the hall. Yet there was a gleam of consolation in the dark 
outlook : Mr. Minchin was the doctor of this death-sick house. 

He unbarred the doors with hands that trembled in eager 
haste, and it was indeed Mr. Minchin’s voice that greeted him 
from the depth of the hooded gig. But the voice was saying 
a most remarkable thing : 

‘ Help the lady out, Bertram.’ 

A lady—and brought by Mr. Minchin! His master stood alone 
in the world and there was none of the gentle sex near enough 
in kin, as the butler knew, for such a respectable person as the 
family lawyer to escort to this bachelor establishment. 

Of course the old man was aware of the will and its conditions— 
the subject of Wroth’s daily scoffs and gibes. That dead hand 
striving to control a living man’s life with a bribe of gold, Wroth 
had struck it aside with a slap that echoed through the empty 
spaces of his falling house! Nevertheless the sands of salvation had 
not yet run out. A vague perception of possibilities was filtering 
to Bertram’s confused wits as, in a fluster, he obeyed the lawyer’s 
command. 

A tall, substantial woman descended in silence. After her 
Mr. Minchin hopped down with remarkable jauntiness, in spite of 
his rheumatism. 

‘Come in, ma’am,’ cried Bertram, with increasing agitation, 
as she halted hesitatingly at the door. 

He fell into fresh astonishment upon beholding the stranger 
in the light of the hall. A comely person in the pleasant thirties 
of her age, with a candid, round, rosy face, and innocent, frightened 
blue eyes. Her large, black poke bonnet was modestly tied under 
the chin by broad, silk ribbons. A grey Paisley shawl covered 
what seemed an agreeably buxom figure. As she caught the 
butler’s eye widely fixed upon her, she sketched a curtsey. 
Altogether an ideal personality to grace the housekeeper’s room ; 
but in any other capacity. ... Yet Mr. Minchin—and he was 
actually chuckling with something of the air of a raven intent on 
mischief—had just issued his next order : 

* Show us to the library.’ 

Bertram was sad at heart, oppressed with anxieties, worn 
out with futile efforts. Physical strength failed him to cope 
with the new difficulty. Why Mr. Minchin, in apparently the 
highest good humour, should arrive at this most critical moment, 
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with a comely female of the domestic order, was a problem which 
he felt quite unable to tackle. It was with a toneless whisper and 
an expressionless eye that he informed his master that Mr. Minchin 
and a lady were awaiting his lordship in the library. 

‘A lady, by Jupiter!’ ejaculated the young man, in unmis- 
takable surprise. He rolled a hasty glance round the table, 
checked the words that were rising to his lips and, for a moment 
longer, sat in deep reflection. Then he flung back his head and 
broke as usual into mirth. 

‘The old fox!’ he cried under his voice. ‘Oh, the old fox!’ 
And then, loudly: ‘ Keep the bottle going, boys. I shall be back 
presently. My man of law waits me, anent that fortune you 
wot of.’ 

He nodded as he spoke, and there was a howl of derision. Most 
of his good friends had their doubts about this same story of will 
and fortune. Wroth was a mad fellow who would have his joke 
to the last step of the scaffold ; the bailiffs were still in Bertram’s 
little room, and the afternoon’s work at the Wells had gone 
beyond all previous flights of fancy. A temporary loan, a few 
more dozens in the cellar, a few more merry days—they had all 
come to believe the Abbey had nothing further to offer. And 
those who had no horse-flesh to risk chose to remain on and see 
the last of old Wroth. 

‘He'll die game, anyhow,’ cried Martindale, as the door closed 
upon his host, and tipped a glass to the prince of practical jokers 
and the morrow’s comedy. 


‘Hallo, Minchin,’ began Wroth jovially, as he opened the 
library door. But he halted on the threshold and his eye became 
fixed. Amazement, before which Bertram’s surprise was as nought, 
blasted his countenance. Mr. Minchin’s companion made her 
curtsey with a nice sense this time of a nobleman’s superiority 
to a majordomo. Mr. Minchin himself rubbed his dry hands till 
they seemed to crackle with the laughter which his sharp, smiling 
lips refused to emit. 

‘Pray, my lord, excuse this late and unceremonious appear- 
ance. Necessitas non habet leges, or rather in most cases it is 
necessity that calls for the law—eh? And the law is a bene- 
volent institution. More benevolent, my lord, and more elastic 
than any but her initiate realise. Mary Campbell, be seated . . . 
if you will permit, my lord.’ 
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Under the shadow of the poke bonnet, Mary Campbell’s awe- 
struck orbs were fixed upon the lawyer’s countenance, as you may 
see those of a performing dog upon his trainer. 

“Yes, sir,’ she said, almost inaudibly, and took the edge of the 
nearest chair. 

‘May I suggest,’ pursued Mr. Minchin, masking some inner 
nervousness under an air of unnatural cheerfulness, ‘that your 
lordship take a chair likewise ?” 

Wroth, a point of gaiety piercing through his stupefaction, 
complied in silence. The lawyer then placed himself in a com- 
manding position on the hearthrug between the two. 

‘First of all, my lord,’ he began, ‘one question. Has your 
lordship provided against to-morrow’s indispensable ceremony ?’ 
Wroth repressed a start. ‘Your lordship is aware,’ explained 
Mr. Minchin, with his legal precision, ‘that a lady is a necessary 
party to every marriage, and that in cases where no banns have 
been published a license is likewise indispensable. If your lordship 
has already attended to these details I will ask you to allow Mary 
Campbell to retire, as her presence will become superfluous. Mine, 
I take upon myself to say, will still be useful to your lordship.’ 

‘Hang it all!’ exclaimed Lord Wroth, in one of those sudden 
fits of black anger peculiar to him, ‘do you expect a fellow who 
is going to be hanged to engage his own hangman and supply his 
own rope ?” 

Mary Campbell, who at the lawyer’s suggestion of retirement 
had half risen from her chair, remained paralysed in that attitude 
by the young man’s tone. 

‘Be seated, Mary,’ said Mr. Minchin quietly. Then, turning 
to his noble client again : ‘I suspected as much, my lord ; forgive 
me for saying so,’ he remarked, ‘and therefore have taken the 
liberty of bringing with me to-night lady and license, both duly 
prepared against the ceremony——’” 

Lord Wroth’s outburst of temper was replaced by fresh astonish- 
ment, rapidly succeeded in its turn by uncontrolled amusement. 
He flung himself back in his chair to laugh, reared himself again to 
stare at Mary Campbell, who dropped the huge poke bonnet in 
embarrassment and played with the tags of her reticule. Then 
he relapsed into new paroxysms. 

‘Pray, my lord,’ said Mr. Minchin, his nervousness betraying 
itself at last in a note of asperity, ‘extraordinary cases demand— 
ahem—extraordinary remedies. Your case, my lord, is extraordi- 
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nary, and, pardon me for pointing it, desperate. I have devoted 
to it the most profound, the most anxious, I go so far as to add 
the most painful consideration. May I request your lordship 
to put some curb upon his mirth until I have placed before him 
the urgency of the situation on the one hand and its difficulties 
on the other. (Kindly cast your eyes on that clock, my lord, 
and count in how many hours you will be a beggar—and worse 
than a beggar—unless the conditions of your grandfather’s will are 
fulfilled.)’ 

Laughter died upon Wroth’s lips; he jerked his head at the 
threat. With men of his moods, a threat is the most fatal of 
arguments. While his silence permitted the lawyer to proceed, 
the setting of his lips, the fire in his eyes might well have conveyed 
a warning. 

‘Since it was established then, my lord, that you would leave 
the whole conduct of this affair to my care and judgment, I have 
endeavoured to find, and I believe successfully, a solution whereby 
the exact letter, if not the spirit, of the will can be fulfilled, with 
the least risk and annoyance to yourself. It is idle to deny that 
in going against the spirit of your late lamented relative’s testa- 
mentary provisions I am incurring a very grave moral responsi- 
bility, one which some might judge as altogether against the 
dictates of professional duty. Nevertheless, dealing with your 
lordship’s peculiar circumstances, your lordship’s peculiar views, 
I see my duty in another light. My duty is to save the honour 
of a noble house, the credit of an old name, a headstrong and 
foolish young man from irretrievable ruin . . . at all costs my 
lord, at all costs !’ 

The dry voice had risen to almost passionate sonority. Mr. 
Minchin paused, with grey hand uplifted, not unimpressive in his 
earnestness. 

‘Gad,’ exclaimed Wroth, teasingly, ‘you’ve mistaken your voca- 
tion, Minchin. You should be at the bar; what a pleader you'd 
have made. You'd have judge and jury in tears.’ 

‘My lord,’ said Mr. Minchin, with his knife-like smile, ‘ you 
are right ; I need not have wasted time in explaining to you motives 
for what might seem an unscrupulous action. Briefly, my lord, 
all I can do for you at this juncture is to enable you to enter into 
the possession of a magnificent fortune, with the least possible 
threat of trouble to yourself. To this end the person who is to go 
through the marriage ceremony with you must be one who will not 
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abuse the situation, firstly, by insisting upon all her rights as your 
wife—hush, my lord, pray !—secondly, by demanding a monstrous 
amount of money from you as the price of her compliance with an 
irregular position ; thirdly and equally important, she must be one 
who can be trusted never to drag your name into notoriety by any 
act of her own. In short, my lord, the woman I had to find was to 
be respectable, disinterested, discreet—she was to be willing to 
aid you, in your necessity, for no ulterior purpose of her own. 
Naturally a competence would have to be settled upon her. A 
modest competence, that is understood’—the lawyer’s finger 
went up—‘she and I are agreed upon the figure. And this lady——’ 

Wroth’s glance pierced across the room towards the bonnet 
which had dropped more than ever during the exposition. 

‘And is this lady,’ he asked, ‘willing, out of pure philan- 
thropy, to sacrifice herself to my necessity, without any further 
return than the competence, the modest competence, you mention ?’ 
His accents were openly sarcastic. ‘I may be forgiven if, in a 
wicked world, I should like to have some further information 
concerning such a paragon.’ 

‘My lord,’ said the lawyer curtly, ‘there was but one woman 
in the world whose worth I have sufficiently tested to be able to 
trust in so delicate a situation. Mary Campbell has been in the 
service of my house all her life practically ; she is the one honest 
woman I have ever known. She is the one grateful person I have 
ever known. She is now my housekeeper and ’—an unex- 
pected note of tenderness crept into Mr. Minchin’s voice—‘ the 
best cook I have ever known.’ 

At the first mention of her name by her master, Mary Camp- 
bell had risen from her seat and, at every fresh encomium she 
had dropped him a curtsey. Leaning forward, grasping the arms 
of his chair, Wroth shot quick glances from one to the other. 
A little flirting flame from the hearth, as it rose and fell, alter- 
nately lit up, or threw into capricious shadows, his countenance. 
His lips were folded upon the merriment that shook him ; every 
feature of his face commented in dumb eloquence upon Mr. Minchin’s 
speech. At the last eulogy bestowed upon the would-be Lady 
Wroth he gave a sudden gasp. Up went Mr. Minchin’s hand, up 
his voice, harshly domineering : 

‘One final word, my lord! Mary Campbell exactly under- 
stands the situation. She is prepared to go through the cere- 
mony with you, and to return to my establishment and resume her 
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usual avocation ; you would never hear of her again unless you 
desired it. She is satisfied with the yearly allowance, three hundred 
pounds, which I propose you should settle upon her. With regard 
to your lordship’s recently expressed doubts as to Mary Camp- 
bell’s disinterestedness in the question, I must reassure your 
lordship. She is not acting from any sense of foolish altruism, 
she is acting by my instruction and influenced by no other feeling 
than by that of respect for, of confidence in myself, her master. 
And being a person of strong common sense, with no aspirations 
towards a life in wedlock, she recognises an opportunity of ensuring 
to herself a comfortable income without any responsibility or 
discredit, or personal inconvenience. Hush, Mary Campbell !’ 

Wroth sprang to his feet. His mood had once more changed. 
The amusement was swept from his face by a new sullen cloud. He 
flung himself upon the poker and stirred the embers, so that a ruddy 
glow streamed into the room and drove the haunting shadows aside. 

‘You are too damnably managing, Minchin!’ he cried. ‘Keep 
your cook for your own hashes.’ He paused a second and glared, 
a sudden loathly suspicion leaping into his mind. Could the 
wily attorney have any ulterior purpose in the pensioning off of 
this comely domestic ? 

But the doubt fled as quickly as it had surged. One glance 
at the honest, abashed countenance under the poke bonnet was 
sufficient. Her eyes were round and frightened, as innocent as 
a child’s or an animal’s. 

‘*Pon my soul, Minchin!’ he exploded again, ‘ you are a cold- 
blooded one to drag this creature into our tangles! Gad! since 
to the devil I must, [Pll go to the devil my own way. Pshaw! 
and all said and done, I’ve got a better joke even than yours. 
Get you to supper with Bertram, my good woman !’ 

Mr. Minchin’s countenance lost the expression of absolute 
triumph which it had come to wear during the exposition of his 
unimpeachable scheme. 

‘What am I then to understand?’ he stammered, more dis- 
comfited perhaps than he had ever known himself in the whole 
of his experience. 

‘Understand this,’ said Wroth, ‘I am not going to marry 
that woman. I don’t care whom I marry; but I won’t have that 
honest thing with her frightened eyes dragged into this against 
her will—against her will, I say, Minchin.’ His voice rang out 
There was kindness in his glance for her if his tone 
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was fierce. Then his reckless humour rose again: ‘ And you don’t 
know my plan yet.’ He slapped the furious lawyer on the back, 
“Gracious heavens, have the dreary parchments and the dry bones 
of the law driven all humour out of you? Why, your scheme 
was duller than death, man. Wroth married to his lawyer’s 
housekeeper! Not a spark about the business, not a redeeming 
risk, not even the sporting uncertainty of chance to give a fellow 
an interest! Gad, Mrs. Mary Campbell, ma’am, since you are 
so good a cook, you know better than to spoil a dish for want of 
salt.’ 

‘Mary Campbell,’ interrupted her master sepulchrally, ‘ you 
can leave the room.’ 

Wroth stepped to the door, part mocking, part benevolent : 

‘You'll find my old Bertram in the hall there,’ he said cheer- 
fully, and added under his breath : ‘ Don’t be afraid, ma’am, you'll 
not have to marry me to-morrow.’ 

She curtseyed again, still speechless; but the round eyes were 
full of gratitude. 

‘By Jupiter!’ cried Wroth, his back against the door, his 
voice ringing out uproariously: ‘Not one word from beginning 
to end. Devil, man, a silent woman with all the other virtues to 
boot! A pearl! Why don’t you marry her yourself ?’ 

‘Lord Wroth,’ said Minchin, holding out a sheet of parch- 
ment and tapping it threateningly ; ‘ without this license, since 
there is no other provided, you cannot be married to-morrow. 
It is in your name and that of Mary Campbell. You decline 
to marry Mary Campbell. You have informed me you intend 
to go to the devil your own way. That way is but too clearly 
indicated. And—and—in short, my lord, I wash my hands of 
your affairs.’ 

‘Not a bit of it, Minchin,’ said Wroth, seating himself 
astride a chair as he spoke, and over the back of it glancing 
tauntingly at the lawyer. ‘Not a bit of it. I am going to be 
married to-morrow. I don’t yet know to whom. That’s where 
thesport comesin. And the marriage has to be made legal, license 
or no license. That is where you come in, you see. Just take 
the lamp over to the writing-table, you will find a certain placard 
on it. That placard will be posted on the Pantiles, at Tunbridge 
Wells, early to-morrow morning. It explains itself. You can 
give me your opinion on its contents when you have perused and 
digested them. Hush, Mr. Minchin! It would surely be most un- 
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professional to delivir a legal opinion without deep consideration 
Good-night! Bertram will show you a room.’ 


A couple of hours later Wroth stood in the great hall, watching 
the last figure of his cup companions disappear up the stairway, 
candle in hand. A sneer was on his lips as he marked light 
and shadow leap against the panels with each lurch of un- 
steady progress. When, from the vast corridor, the slam of the 
closing door came echoing, he drew a deep breath of relief, and 
seemed, as an actor steps wearily from his part, to cast from him 
the whole character he had assumed that night, to the very ex- 
pression of his countenance. He was no longer mad Wroth, the 
gay buck, the reckless jester, the profligate. He was a haggard 
man facing the tragedy of his life. 

He remained a minute or two absorbed in reflection, absently 
patting the head of dog Brutus, who stood gravely by his side, 
with eyes of patient expectation raised to his master’s face. 
Then, sighing again, he took the lamp left on the table, the sole 
remaining light amid the shadows of the hall, and turned towards 
the long vaulted passage that belonged to the older part of the house 
and led to the monastery church. For it was to the ruined church 
that his tormented spirit was driven, there to spend the last hours 
he had left himself before bidding an eternal adieu to his secret 
ideal. 

He entered its whispering silence, its high mysterious gloom, 
as Romeo may have entered into the tomb of Juliet. Casting a 
small circle of light about himself as he went, he stepped into the 
old sanctuary and paused at the altar-table, where he set down the 
lamp. There was the chair she had sat in, here the place where 
she had laid her folded ivory hands. He flung himself on his 
knees and clasped the carven throne that had held her. A groan 
escaped his lips, repeated in faint sighs from the arched deeps 
about him. 

Juliana—farewell! Unknown to him but for this single liquid 
name, she had come and gone in the night like some dream vision ; 
yet he had recognised his soul’s mate and he was about to place 
between her and himself the irreparable barrier. It was worse 
than self-destruction, it was the suicide of all that was high, all 
that was noble in him; it was soul murder! 

He dragged himself to his feet to stand again on the spot where 
he had drunk to his spiritual union with her as in a cup of votive 
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wine. How she had looked on him, the moment before he fell, 
with grave, pitiful, purple eyes! Oh, what a love hers might 
have been, the woman of strong silence, the woman of such rare 
words of music! ‘Our spirits married, then, though I go to the 
nethermost pit, and nothing can kill that memory in me.’ Why 
had he not died as he lay at her feet? Euthanasia—a glorious 
passing, intoxicated with the red wine that sang of a passion 
beyond his dreams ! 

Restlessly he went back to the chair and, casting himself 
upon it, bent to kiss the desecrated altar-stone where her touch 
had rested. By this kiss he bade his dream good-bye. Had it 
been upon her dead lips it could scarcely have been the expression 
of a deeper renunciation. 

Leaning his chin on his clenched hands he gazed down into the 
gloom of the nave where every moment some fresh spring of 
arch, some exquisite piece of tracery, arose into life for the eye 
accustomed to the darkness. He conjured her up before him— 
the night of her hair, the wondrous pansy-violet of her eyes, the 
warm ivory of her cheek, the black of her dress, the purple of 
her cloak, and those exquisite pale hands. Black, purple, and 
white—for ever would those colours be consecrate for him, hold 
her for him as in a chord of music, even as for the love-singer of 
Vaucluse, all lovely greens and violets held his Laura. 

He caught his fancy back as it circled. What right would he 
have to these high memories of love, who to-morrow would mock 
all love’s sacredness in the most sordid union ever devised ? Well, 
since it was to be, it could never be sordid enough, could not too 
openly blazon to the world that it was nought but a mummery 
of contract ; that if Wroth was selling himself and his honour he 
gave but his name as the price. The world could never too clearly 
know that none more contemned the bargain than himself. 

What kept him from the thought of self-destruction in that 
hour? Perhaps it was hope which could not quite die in a frame 
so instinct with vitality, so pulsing with passion; perhaps the 
whole character of the man which was, in extremity, to play the 
defiant rather than the yielding part. 

Wroth was still very young ; and he shared with all wild youth 
that kind of perversity of honour which makes a rash vow the 
more coercive because of its extravagance. He never for an 
instant, even in this hour of miserable self-communion, wavered 
in his purpose ; less, indeed, because of the money necessities which 
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pressed so heavily upon him, but because of his undertaking with 
his friends, his boast of coming wealth in face of their desertion, 
because of the pride that irked him till the fulfilment of the mad 
freak already started to their applause. 

His lamp, which had long been flickering and waning unper- 
ceived, suddenly shot a more vivid flame, like a dying man’s last 
sigh, and expired. And then he perceived that the dawn had 
begun to creep on the world without. Grey and sad, it was 
stealing in through the church windows, colder it seemed than 
the night, more dimmed with shadows. 

It was as if the sickly light stirred into motion all the hidden 
ghostly presences that haunted the church. Shadows moved from 
pillar to pillar trailing intangible robes; the sighs, the whispers 
with which the inner silence was always haunted, pressed not 
louder but indefinably multiplied upon the ear. 

‘It is the day,’ said Wroth. He rose from the abbot’s chair, 
and stood looking at the extinguished lamp. ‘ Farewell, Juliana.’ 

Then he smiled farewell, too, on the self that might have been, 
on the Wroth that was for Juliana and the better things. ‘ Lie 
there, my might-have-been, amid the dead monks; none shall 
disturb your tomb !’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Way her lady, hitherto the most reasonable of women, should 
have conceived the sudden freak of coming all the way to Eng- 
land, for the purpose, ostensibly, of taking the waters at Tun- 
bridge Wells, was a matter for endless conjecture to Mrs. Panton. 

It had been understood from the beginning that the first year 
of widowhood should be spent in Italy. The winter had gone by 
very comfortably in the Florentine palace. Florence was at its 
most beautiful in the spring. All the society with which the 
Countess Mordante was accustomed to commingle was there. In 
England, albeit her own land, there was scarce a house where she 
was known. 

As for the waters, Panton could not see that her ladyship 
was in any need of such treatment ; she had bloomed like a rose 
since the old count’s death. And that the Wells should be chosen, 
the place near which they had been overtaken by that dreadful 
adventure, the very mention of which was forbidden to the gar- 
tulous maid. At this point of her cogitations Panton would 
36—2 
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invariably be brought up by a singular doubt. Yonder wild young 
lord, mad and bad as he was, there had been something about him! 
Yes, there had. Could it be possible? Never! Did she not 
know her lady? Did she not know her high aloofness? Well, 
well, in Tunbridge Wells they were again, be it as it may. 


‘ A singular place for your ladyship to choose ! ’ 

‘Why, Panton? These are bright, fresh rooms, and the people 
seem civil.’ 

‘Too civil, by half, my lady. We'll have it in the bill.’ 

Juliana smiled. She was accustomed to her woman’s cheerful 
pessimism, which was not without its humour. 

‘A lot of fast, low fellows there are about. Someone will be 
running away with your ladyship again. And she a widow now!’ 
said Mrs. Panton. 

*T think not,’ said Juliana. 

She was sitting before her mirror, while the woman put the 
finishing touch to her coronet of dense black hair. 

‘Speaking of that, my lady, there’s mighty gossip about that 
wicked nobleman at the Abbey—begging your ladyship’s pardon 
for referring to a subject which it is your ladyship’s wish I should 
never mention.’ 

Panton’s eyes were boringly fixed upon the reflection in the 
mirror. A colour, no deeper than the flush of a sea-shell, had 
risen to Juliana’s cheeks. The heavy lids were raised suddenly. 
The pansy-purple eyes completed an image of extraordinary har- 
mony ; no other colour could have fitted so well the dark hair and 
the white skin. 

‘It seems, my lady,’ pursued Mrs. Panton, with a ponderous 
airiness, ‘that he has ruined himself entirely, and the bailiffs are 
in the place.’ 

Juliana rose abruptly. 

‘My dress and my cloak ; I am going out.’ 

‘Going out, your ladyship, before the day’s warm?’ And 
you coughing twice last night! As sure as my name is Louisa 
Panton you will be for a hectic, and——’ 

‘Tush !’ interrupted her mistress. ‘I am here for the waters, 
and the first glass must be taken fasting.’ 

‘The waters! I never thought your ladyship was in earnest 
about the drinking of that nasty stuff. Poison it is to some con- 
stitutions, my lady. There was my cousin’s brother-in-law, that 
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died sudden, after two glasses, and him only just finished a hearty 
dinner of ——’ 

Juliana, with the purple eyes fixed on space, stood unheeding 
the good woman’s babble. She absently allowed herself to be 
robed in long clinging folds of widow’s black. 

‘My hat; my veil.’ 

‘As for me,’ asserted Mrs. Panton, bustling, ‘I’m quite pre- 
pared to go the same way, if your ladyship won’t listen to reason.’ 

‘I don’t expect you to drink the waters,’ said Juliana, with 
her slight smile, rousing herself from her abstraction, ‘but get 
your bonnet, woman, and come with me.’ 

‘I hope I know my duty,’ said Mrs. Panton enigmatically ; 
‘and my pattens, too, since the inners is my weak point.’ 

Early as it was, there were already two or three loungers on 
the hotel steps. One raffish-looking individual, with broken 
hunting-boots and a straw in his mouth, stopped in the middle 
of some humorous story to stare at the tall black figure. 

‘That’s a tidy filly and a neat stepper!’ he exclaimed admir- 
ingly. He broke into insolent laughter at Mrs. Panton’s furious 
glance. 

‘Hey, my beauty,’ he cried after her as she passed him, 
clattering in her mistress’s wake, ‘ there’s a chance for you! See 
Lord Wroth’s placard on the Pantiles ? Go quick and buy a new 
bonnet.’ 

The other men burst into gross cachinnations. Mrs. Panton 
was astounded to see her mistress suddenly halt, turn, and retrace 
her steps. 

‘Of what are you talking, sir?’ asked Juliana, addressing the 
first man. He drew himself together with an uneasy attempt at 
gentility, and tossed the straw out of his mouth. 

‘It is but the latest lark of Lord Wroth’s, ma’am,’ he answered 
obsequiously ; ‘but the Wells is in an uproar about it. But, 
bless you, ma’am, I’ve some slight acquaintance with his lordship 
myself ’—here he took two steps forward, his tone grew more 
familiar—‘ and I can assure you, ma’am, this here is just another 
of his hoaxes—Wroth, you see.’ 

‘Thank you,’ interrupted Juliana. ‘On the Pantiles, you say ? 
No doubt I shall find it. Good morning.’ 

‘Gad, that’s a highflyer!’ said the man, swaggering back to 
his companion, proud of having been thus distinguished. ‘ Come, 
boys, the bar’s open.’ 
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The air was full of the exquisite freshness of a spring morning. 
It had rained in the night, and the cobble-stones were still wet. 
The sunshine lay in yellow streaks glistening ; the shadows were 
the shadows of a bright day, blue, with the light in them. The 
little town nestled all smiling against the amethyst mists of the 
hills, framed in young green of woodland. Small squares of gardens 
showed nodding daffodils, rich yellow crocuses, bushes of budding 
wallflower. On the pleasant tartness of the breeze floated odours 
of all the spring-growing things, as well as of the homely wood 
smoke of the enkindled hearths; the good aroma of a bakery 
filled a whole street. It was a morning to inspire the joy of life. 

Juliana quickened her pace. The Pantiles were still but 
sparsely attended by visitors. It was not yet eight o’clock, but 
anyone who knew the ways of the quiet little Spa might have 
noticed an unusual animation among the rare passengers who 
paced the parades. Towards the middle of the walk a group 
was stationary before a certain pillar, constantly adding to its 
numbers, with much buzzing and pushing as of bees on the swarm. 
With unhesitating step Juliana approached. The throng was too 
dense for her to reach the pillar, but she could see that it was indeed 
a placard which excited so much attention. 

It was the humbler class of townsfolk that seemed attracted 
by the novelty ; and rough jokes, intermingled with some angry 
remarks, much laughter and a little indignation, were bandied 
about among them. 

‘Lord Wroth, again !’ 

‘It could only be from his lordship.’ 

‘ Another of the Hurley Burley tricks ! ’ 

‘Him! If he’d pay the money he owes all over the town, 
and not bring scandal upon it, it would be more becoming his 
lordship’s place.’ 

This last remark from a respectable-looking townsman. 

‘What good ever came out of Wroth ?’ retorted an old man 
beside him. 

‘I'd like to have a few words with him!’ cried a weedy and 
excited youth, with long hair falling on a green stock, ‘ making 
game of our ladies like this ! ’ 

A shout of laughter greeted the remark. ; 

‘And much would be left of you afterwards, Mister Hilary ? 
Your own mother wouldn’t know you again if Wroth had half a 
minute’s handling of you!’ 
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A couple of boys were dragging a flashy wench through the 
little crowd. 

‘Now, Sal, I'll be your ladyship’s best man,’ jeered one. 

‘And don’t forget me at Hurley Burley,’ implored the other 
with burlesque sentimentality. 

‘I daresay there'll be a knifeboy’s place wanted,’ retorted the 
drab. 

Amid the fresh mirth evoked by this sally Juliana suddenly 
uplifted her voice. 

‘ Let me pass, please.’ 

Her high-bred accent, her tone of command, produced an 
instant effect. All turned to look at her. With sudden movement 
she flung back her veil, and the sight of her face confirmed the 
impression. Instinctively everyone fell back before her. ‘Make 
way for the lady. Let the lady pass,’ went from lip to lip. 

It was partly because of her beauty, perhaps, partly because 
of her fearlessness, but beyond this there was something com- 
manding in her presence which she hardly realised herself. Where 
she chose to order Juliana was always obeyed. She advanced and 
stood to read, Mrs. Panton at her elbow: 


Lord Wroth, finding himself in impoverished circumstances, desires to mend 
his fortunes by matrimony. 

Any tender-hearted females feeling disposed to take compassion upon him 
may present themselves in the Commercial Room of the New Inn and Tavern, 
between nine and ten, on Thursday morning, April 25, when he will make his 
selection, and thereafter espouse the person selected according to all legal rites. 
Lord Wroth reserves to himself absolutely the right of choice. 


Juliana read, and it seemed to her that her blood, just now 
so richly stirred in spring joy, suddenly congealed in her veins. 

‘It could only be Wroth,’ had been the first exclamation she 
had heard, and her mind had confirmed it. No hoax, but Wroth 
himself, at his worst. Here was the act of the mad master of 
Hurley, the leader of the monks’ revel, of him who had hounded 
wolf and bear on his friends. But the Wroth whose memory had 
been dwelling with her, whom she—still in early widowhood—had 
come to seek, because she believed his heart was crying out for 
her, as hers for him; because she believed in his deep need of 
her; Wroth of the wounded soul, who had poured his yearnings 
into her ear—what of him ? 

She felt, as she gazed on the ignoble placard, as if the hand 
that had once so chivalrously refrained from even touching hers 
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had now been lifted to strike her in the face. In thus scoffing at 
womanhood he had insulted her. 

She turned and blindly made her way back through the gaping 
spectators. As she passed the girl, still hanging on the arm of 
either admirer, the creature called out insolently : 

‘Well, miss, I suppose you'll be up to time. We'll meet at 
the New Inn, by-and-by, I have no doubt.’ 

Juliana turned her eyes, dark with passion and sorrow, upon 
the poor bold piece of prettiness. Then she drew her veil swiftly 
over her face once more to hide the overwhelming tide of blood 
that had rushed to it. 


CHAPTER IX. 


An hour later, unaccompanied this time, Juliana found her way to 
the New Inn and Tavern in the Lower Walk by the Pantiles. 

Through the thick folds of her concealing veil she stood gazing 
dreamily on the dingy walls, the spare fittings of the Commercial 
Room which, as announced, had been retained that morning for Lord 
Wroth and his company. 

Afterwards she could recall every detail, every setting of that 
scene in which her life’s drama was decided. The sullen little fire, 
blowing spiteful puffs of smoke into the room at every fresh gust 
of April wind; the yellow wainscot, the blackened ceiling ; the 
fly-spotted coloured prints ; the window bow that jutted upon the 
parade, and the curious heads pressed against the pane to gaze in 
upon her and the other women. Those other women! She could 
not sit in such companionship; so she stood. She stood rigid 
against one of the dusty curtains, her black cloak flowing to her feet, 
losely. She was gathering its folds together with those of her 
impenetrable lace veil across her breast with a hidden clasp. Be- 
neath this hand her heart beat in hard, heavy strokes. Sickening 
in her nostrils was the stale smell of the room ; now and again a 
wave of patchouli, started by some sudden movement of one of 
those others, would mingle with the reek of fire-smoke and the 
stagnant reminiscence of spirit and tobacco. 

Curious glances were cast upon her from the little group of four 
that sat round the fire. There was a large woman—a widow like 
herself apparently—with a deep bonnet and a flounce of lace hanging 
from it that did not conceal a certain florid elderly comeliness. 
Her large hands folded over a white handkerchief bore traces of 
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hard work. Juliana wondered vaguely what should bring her 
among the aspirants. 

Beside her the damsel of the patchouli required no such elucida- 
tion. Her bold roving eye, her rouged cheek, spoke for her. Then 
there was a foolish, wholesome-looking, country lass in terror at 
her own daring, and a thin female of the genteel description, with 
‘crazy old maid’ heralded in every dangle of ill-assorted ribbon, 
in every tangle of attenuated curl. This poor lady had a reticule, 
and minced a good deal with its contents. 

Juliana’s womanly heart, of a sudden, stirred within her. For 
the sake of their common sisterhood she would have liked to take 
that good-natured elderly widow by the hand and lead her forth 
before she exposed her honest tale of wife, and motherhood, and 
toil to ridicule and shame ; to have sent the silly round-eyed wench 
home, with her ears tingling, to her butter-making ; aye, and to 
have shielded the poor old spinster and her pathetic folly from the 
glance of mocking eyes. As for the other creature, Juliana’s eye 
hardened as it recognised her. It was the presence of such as she 
that at once justified her own inconceivable action in her eyes for 
his sake, and to her own pride utterly condemned it. 

No one spoke; there was that sense of gloomy lassitude and 
apprehension about them all that marks the miserable gathering 
in the doctor’s anteroom. The widow sighed ponderously at 
thythmic intervals. The girl of the patchouli yawned with osten- 
tation ; but, except for her first insolent crow of laughter at sight 
of Juliana’s black figure, she seemed to have lost all jauntiness. 
The ancient spinster fiddled, fluttered, and simpered. The farmer’s 
daughter started at every noise, and bit a trembling lip ; tears grew 
and waned in her silly blue eyes. 

Outside, the scoffing group of spectators increased, their laughing 
voices penetrated to the room. Now the sky grew rapidly dark, 
and a scurrying April shower sent them hustling each other into the 
inn porch. Two or three ragged women were driven down the 
street by a constable; such candidates the tavern-keeper took 
upon himself to exclude from a meeting which, on the whole, was 
drawing much enviable and lucrative attention to his house. 

Presently, into the dreary waiting crept a flutter; the tension 
grew to throbbing. Juliana closed her eyes involuntarily against 
the vision of that face which she knew would strike her afresh into 
sorrow—alas, and into joy more cruel than sorrow! But the tip- 
toe of expectation fell flat; here was but another sister courting 
Folly, tempting Fate. 
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Juliana’s gaze widened. She had to restrain an impulse to cast 
the dimming veil from her. The newcomer was tall, slender, and 
alert; she carried about her an air of fashion and entered with 
an assurance of step and mien singular, indeed, in the circum- 
stances. Veiled as thickly as Juliana herself, the sweep of hanging 
white lace was yet folded so coquettishly round the large curving 
hat with its black and white plumes that it was clear here was one 
challenging curiosity rather than seeking disguise. The folds of 
the bright blue velvet mantle were not meant to hide completely 
the delicate line of bust, the charming poise of waist and hip to which 
the close robe beneath gave full value. 

She walked with a swing which made the china-headed cane 
she carried a mere accentuation of mode. A bunch of primroses 
tucked beneath the lace that just covered her chin gave the last 
touch to her air of fashionable lady bent on frolic—a lady ? 
There were rings enough under the loose glove of the hand that 
brandished the cane; there was elegance enough about the gar- 
ments, and richness, assurance and audacity enough about her 
mien. Yet Juliana knew one who was no lady, and whom the 
newcomer’s gait irresistibly recalled. She looked upon her with 
rising dismay. 

The brilliant candidate halted an instant at the head of the 
table, flung a comprehensive glance through her mechlin at the 
row by the fireplace, bowed her plumed head, and a faint impertinent 
laugh rippled out from the hidden lips. Then she turned and 
surveyed Juliana. 

At the first note of that laughter Juliana knew beyond doubt. 
Rivals again! she thought. And she rebelled at the hideous irony 
of fate. Waves of hot suspicion swept over her, quickly followed 
by cold disgusts. She remembered the plot of the mock kid- 
napping—into what a tangle had she thrust herself! How could 
her foot venture into such slime ? ‘ Yet something stronger than 
pride, fiercer than jealousy, held her to her purpose. Sternly, 
behind her veil, she fixed the gaudy butterfly, and felt how its 
gay and confident mood was suddenly struck cold by her own 
black rigidity. The two women through their disguises met each 
other’s invisible gaze. Then, after a space of vain wrestling as 
with one stronger than herself, the owner of the plumed hat tossed 
it again; and, marching to the opposite corner of the window, 
took her station there, right hand outflung, resting on the cane, 
little sandalled foot advanced waiting for victory. 
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The sun had flashed out again between rifting clouds and was 
bright on the wet street, when a clatter as of a cavalcade halting, 
accompanied by laughter and high voices, announced from without, 
this time unmistakably, the arrival of the bridegroom. 

Juliana saw the stir run among her companions; saw a con- 
quering tilt of the feathered hat and a bracing of the elastic figure 
under the blue velvet cloak; saw the more anxious airs of pre- 
paration which shook the other four as they rose, almost simul- 
taneously, from their seats. She herself moved not by so much as 
a sigh ; she felt as if even her heart had stopped beating. 

The door was flung back and he came in, some paces in advance 
of his friends, as a prince of the blood before his retinue. With a 
free step he entered and, meeting the sunshine that streamed in 
through the window, his pale face seemed to become luminous, his 
chestnut hair afire. 

‘Ah me!’ thought Juliana in her grave heart, ‘he steps to 
degradation as to a dance.’ 

Enshrined in her memory was his image, alternately fierce, 
passion-pale, exalted; not thus, breathing insolent gaiety from 
laughing lips, with brilliant cold eyes, mocking his own manhood 
and all womanhood together, in a single evil pleasantry. Something 
began to lament within her as with slow tears, like stealthy bleeding. 
She had dreaded the joy of seeing him again—behold it was all pain! 

A gust of spring airs burst with him into the stagnant room. 
His friends, three in number, gathered about the threshold. One 
of them, a young fair man whom she remembered, propped himself 
against the door-post, consumed by his sense of the situation’s 
exquisite humour. 

‘Gad!’ cried another, after a comprehensive glance, ‘a poor 
field, lad! There’s no run on the stakes—a beggarly half-dozen 
entries.’ His eye fell on the widow. ‘The old mare herself, by 
George! A green colt, and ——’ His scrutiny passed from the 
farmer’s daughter to the spinster, and, seized with uncontrollable 
merriment, he flung himself against the fair youth, clutching and 
shaking him in kindred paroxysms. 

The third man bore an imperturbable countenance. He held 
a notebook in one hand, a pencil aloft in the other. His eyes 
wandered solemnly, awaiting events. 

Wroth had halted but for a second in the middle of the room, and 
like lightning his gaze had swept round it. Then, after glancing once 
or twice keenly at the two figures in the window, he turned his back 
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upon them, and resting his knuckles lightly upon the table, addressed 
the group by the hearth in tones of bantering peremptoriness : 

“Come, mesdames, line up, line up! How can a man judge of 
your points if you stand huddled together there ? Martindale, set 
the ladies against the wall, there’s a good fellow.’ 

‘Don’t presume to lay a hand on me, young man!’ said the 
widow, goaded to sudden fury, as, detaching himself from his 
companion, the fair boy advanced with great airiness. She backed 
indignantly against the wainscot, and turned her empurpled 
countenance upon Wroth. 

Placing his hand upon Martindale’s shoulder, Wroth gravely 
surveyed her for some seconds. Then said he: 

‘Ma’am, if I took wife by avoirdupois, no doubt you would 
romp in—easy first. But the weight of my misfortune is already 
too great. I appreciate your benevolent purpose, but must respect- 
fully decline.’ 

* Well, I declare !’ cried the matron, gathering her garments 
about her ; then she broke into inarticulate threats and ejaculations, 
stormily making for the door. Yes, to be sure! Hoaxing respect- 
able females! She’d have the law of him, lord or no lord! 

No one heeded her, except the laughing gentleman, who laughed 
the more, and the grave gentleman with the pencil, who, now 
following Wroth with burlesque solemnity step by step, wrote in 
his note-book : ‘ Fat widow—scratched.’ 

Without, a burst of cheers greeted the first of the rejected. 

Before the country wench, who was so overcome that she could 
not raise her eyes from the floor, Wroth paused a longer time, 
surveying in silence. Then he drew a gold piece from his waist- 
coat pocket and pressed it into the cold red hand. 

‘Go and buy ribbons, child,’ he said, not unkindly, ‘and make 
yourself smart for next Sunday’s walk with Jock or J ns or iene 
ever the lucky lad’s name may be.* aah 

‘Green filly—scratched,’ was the next entry in rm sail’ 

The girl flung the gold piece on the ground, burst into the loud 
weeping of her class, and plunged from the room. There was a 
second salvo of jeers from outside. Wroth’s face grew black with 
his sudden frown. 

‘Shut the door, there!’ he thundered. 

He had come before the spinster. Martindale gave a boyish 
giggle, and the last in the row, she of the reddened cheek and the 
roving eye, looked at him and then at her rival, and guffawed. 
Wroth’s hawk eyes flashed from one to the other. Then bowing 
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low he addressed the pitable wreck of womanhood and gentility 
in tones of courtesy : 

‘Believe me, madam, I am honoured and touched by your 
confidence. But I should be taking an unworthy advantage of 
it were I to allow you to proceed any further with your generous 
intention. Martindale,’ he cried sharply, ‘give your arm to the 
lady and lead her out of this.’ 

The young man flushed like a girl. 

‘Gad, Wroth, what a fellow you are for ordering one about!’ 
he muttered. 

‘Nay, I know how I can ever rely on your friendship,’ returned 
Wroth pleasantly. 

Flushing still deeper at the taunt, Martindale extended an 
ungracious arm to the poor old spinster. She would have delayed, 
protested. She was lifting thin mittened hands in assurance of 
her willing sacrifice. But her moment had already passed ; the 
bridegroom had turned away, and a third entry had been made in 
the note-book. Wroth now stood by the table, his eyes fixed upon 
the black veiled figure. 

The last of the row, who had been confidently awaiting scrutiny, 
waited yet a little while, unable to grasp the fact that she had been 
passed over. No sooner did it dawn upon her, however, than she 
advanced brazenly and flipped him on the shoulder with her scented 
handkerchief. 

‘ Your lordship has not looked at me !’ she cried. 

‘My dear,’ said Wroth briefly, ‘ you’ve already been too much 
looked at.’ 

‘Well, I declare——’ exclaimed the girl, even as had the matron 
before her. She stood staring till the full bearing of the words 
reached her slow mind. Then even her hardened face grew scarlet. 

‘Any other gentleman on the marrying tack this morning ?’ 
she cried, fleering, to hide her mortification. ‘No——? I’m truly 
surprised. I’ll waste no more time here.’ 

She wheeled about, tripped on the gold piece, stooped and 
snatched it up with a laugh. As she was passing out, sped by a 
flourish from the humourist at the door, she crossed Martindale 
hurrying back, and paused a second in a last futile endeavour to 
gain attention. 

‘Warned off the field,’ wrote Wroth’s sporting friend, folded the 
note-book, and dangled it behind his back. It was now even 
running between the two veiled figures. 

‘Martindale,’ said Wroth beneath his breath, ‘look at that 
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black creature yonder! Is there not something sinister, unnatural 
about it ? I felt a chill strike from her. By the lord, I felt it all 
down my back from the instant I came into the room.’ 

Martindale rolled his blue eyes and endeavoured to give to his 
pretty, impudent face an air of profound sagacity. 

‘Gad, she is black! Aye, and still!’ he added, struck suddenly 
in his turn by the dark immobility. 

‘Black,’ echoed the other, ‘and still? There’s something 
unnatural about her, I tell you. She gives out cold. It’s death 
or fate, or conscience embodied.’ Then, meeting the other's 
astounded glance : ‘Bah, what a fool I am to talk to you!’ he cried. 
*Tll to the bottom of it, I'll see what is under that shroud, be it a 
death’s head.’ 

He took a stride forward. 

‘Up with that veil,’ he ordered harshly. Laughter ceased in 
the room. There was a stir of eager curiosity. 

‘Up with your veil,’ repeated Wroth with a passionate stamp. 

Juliana stood as if turned to marble. If her life depended 
upon it, she could not have obeyed that order. 

‘Speak then!’ continued the young man, his strange anger 
growing. He waited a breathless moment. 

‘I think it is only fair his lordship should see the would-be 
bride. Gadzooks, we are not in Turkey here!’ cried Martindale, 
and stretched out his hand. eae Be | 

But Wroth struck it back, moved by an inatqaihin impulse. 

‘Leave her alone,’ he ordered, ‘I care not what she is. She 
looks like a spectre, something dead——’ The clouds, gathering 
back in the sudden spring gloom, threw darkness and chill upon 
the room and added to the superstitious fear that seemed to have 
laid hold of him. ‘God knows,’ cried he, turning fiercely away, 
‘my life’s spread dark enough and dreary enough without my 
attaching such a shadow as this to it!’ 

There was no affectation in the shudder that seized him. He 
moved quickly to the other side of the window. The fates had 
decided. 

‘Ah,’ he cried, with a perfunctory gallantry, running his eye 
over the gay cloak, the fashionable figure, ‘from night to morn- 
ing. Madam, you have a charming taste in colour.’ The insolent 
eye measured her up and down. ‘A witching little foot, by George ! 
And, madam, your dressmaker fits you perfectly. May I—— ? 
Will you—? Just the merest lifting of all this lace.’ 

The lady broke into a laugh; it had in that tense atmosphere 
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something fresh and spontaneous that fell very pleasantly. She 
flung back her veil and tilted her chin upwards with a little jerk, 
impudent and fascinating. 

‘If your lordship is pleased to look——’ 

‘I declare,’ he exclaimed, ‘ dimples !’ 

But there was no lighting up of his glance. A sharp ejaculation 
escaped Martindale ; he stepped back with an angry frown. The 
eyes of the other two kindled at sight of the ne red and white 
face. erre 

‘Well, my lord?’ she inquired, smiling still more broadly 
She had wide, curving lips. 

‘My dear,’ said he wearily, ‘I never could resist dimples.’ 

She swept him an immense curtsey. 

‘Ah, zounds !’ cried the silent gentleman, for once enthusiastic. 
‘Wroth, you lucky dog !’ 

‘Bah,’ spluttered Martindale, ‘it is a put-up job. I tell 
you, Holroyd, Wroth has been playing with us! He had her 
up his sleeve, all the while—and as for her——’ 

' But the laughing gentleman who had advanced from the door 
was now laughing no longer. 

‘Why, devil take me, if it is not Beljoy—Peggie Beljoy of 
Drury Lane!’ 

‘Peggie Beljoy, yes!’ ejaculated Martindale, still in a passion. 
‘The cheat! Beljoy, indeed, Little Hellicat!’ He caught his 
friend and shook him fiercely by the elbow. ‘I have a letter from 
her in my pocket, this minute, telling me she’s come down here, 
just for me. It’s all a damned trick of Wroth’s—a brazen plant. 
Look at her! Oh, confound women !’ 

Holroyd gazed uncertainly from Wroth to the actress. Was 
it all indeed a hoax—fortune, placard and all the mad business ? 
If there is one thing your man about town hates, it is being taken in. 

‘Pray, Miss Beljoy,’ said Martindale bitingly, ‘what comedy 
part do you play here to-day ?’ 

‘The emergency part of bride to my Lord Wroth,’ said she, 
fluttering gaily at him, charmed by the spectacle of his jealous 
fury. Then she was shaken by a little sudden cough, and pressed 
a white hand to her side. 

‘Indeed, I trust so, and in sober earnest,’ said Wroth, with his 
air of forced interest. ‘If you will permit, Miss Beljoy, since 
that is your name, there is no time to lose, my attorney will wait 
upon you presently.’ And over his shoulder, to the gentleman of 
the note-book, he gave the haughty order : ‘ Take down Miss—ah— 
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Miss Beljoy’s address, Scaife. And so your pencil will have some 
meaning at last.’ 

Miss Beljoy rolled her brilliant green eyes from her old admirer 
to her future bridegroom and his satellite, and there was just the 
faintest tightening of her pretty smile. But she gave her address 
with apparently unruffled good humour. 

‘I lodge at Mr. Wood’s bookshop—in Chapel Place,’ 

She bent close over Mr. Scaife’s shoulder, as he scribbled upon 
a blank page (hastily turned over) forming the words with her lips 
and punctuating them with nods and dimples. Then she turned 
her determined seductiveness upon Wroth : 

‘I shall be charmed to meet the gentleman, my lord. Shall we 
say in an hour’s time ®’ 

‘A little before, if it will not inconvenience you, madam ’— 
Wroth drew back a step from her fluttering—‘ since the instrument 
which seals your favour to me must be ready before to-day’s noon.’ 

She flung back her head and showed her teeth in a loud laugh ; 
dropping suddenly her artificial graces. 

‘ There can never be too much law about such a business for me, 
you know,’ she cried with frank cynicism. She caught Martin- 
dale’s eye and winked; his sullen face lit up. Wroth watched 
them from under his drooping eyelids savagely enough. 

‘Then come, gentlemen!’ he cried. ‘Till half-past eleven, 
madam—when we meet in St. Thomas’s Church. But Mr. Minchin 
will arrange all details with you.’ 

He bowed ironically. She shifted her cane to her left hand, and 
swept him the right with a flourish. Perforce he had to bend over 
it, but his lips did not touch it. 

Taking Martindale’s arm he went from the room, with a final 
resentful glance at the black figure that still stood in its baffling 
immobility. Laughing Holroyd tried to laugh again, but it was a 
failure. There was a general sense of flatness ; this joke had a ring 
of deadly earnest after all. Scaife stood a moment longer over his 
tablets : 

‘Blue Mantie and Dimples romped in, easy winner—Dark 
Horse nowhere,’ he wrote. 

Martindale, running back, seized him impatiently. 

‘Scaife, you rascal, come along. George will not trust you 
with his bride,’ he cried mockingly. Hustling the other across the 
threshold, he flung an ironical farewell kiss towards Peggy. 


(To be continued.) 








